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Bonds First; Schools Second 


E school board of the city of Moose Jaw will close the 
schools there at the end of June, dismissing teachers, 


janitors and other employees, for lack of money to pay 
salaries. 
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In Alberta scores of schools are being taught by 
teachers who do not know when they will get their pay, 
while scores of teachers, now out of employment, are being 
paid in dribiets for the work they did last year and the 
year before and the year before that. 

Yet the province of Alberta and the province of Sas- 
katchewan are continuing to pay, with borrowed money, 
and promptly on time, full good-times interest rates on their 
bonded indebtedness. The bond-holders have not been 
asked to take less pay, or to wait for their money. The 
wages of money takes precedence over the wages of school 
teachers in these provinces. 


On the plea, of course, that the future credit of the 
provinces would be damaged if the bond-halders were 
asked to take a cut. Provincial credit, it is to be inferred, 
is not affected when the incomes of its taxpayers cease or 
are indefinitely suspended ! What is the credit of a province 
worth that is based on the incomes of unemployed and 
unpaid school teachers? 
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—Edmonton Bulletin. 
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GIFTS AND PRIZES 


for End-of-Term Exercises 


These create good feeling and are an incentive to 
continued good work. We sugge 


Books—great variety suitable for all ages 
Prices 15c up. 


Autograph Albums 

Fountain Pens 

Propelling Pencils 

Pencil Sharpeners, novelty shape 


Toys, Balls, Games in Great Variety 
PROMOTION CERTIFICATES, Per doz. 
Per 100 


Vacation Time 


Offers an opportunity to call and leisurely examine 
our Teaching Helps and Seat-Work Supplies. 


We will welcome a call from you. 


F. E. OSBORNE 


Alberta’s Largest School Supply House 
ALBERTA 


The General Accident 
Assurance Company 
of Canada 


Are you aware that our Com- 
pany has a Group Accident and 
Sickness Policy in force in both 
Calgary and Edmonton? The 
rates are extremely low and the 
coverage exceptionally broad. 


If interested see: 


F. B. MATTHEWS CO., LIMITED 
Bank of Montreal Bldg., Edmonton 


EQUITABLE SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


MILK... 
The ELIXIR OF LIFE 


Our Service is to put nature’s food _ ane 
home in the finest condition. ‘ 


FRESH MILK, CREAM AM and BUTTERMILK 
Properly pasteurized 


UNION MILK COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Phone M4686 Calgary, Alberta 


NEW— 
THE RAINBOW SERIES 
COMPRISING 
CANADIAN HISTORY WORKBOOKS 
in eight small books, by 

M. L. GOWAN, in collaboration with HELEN PALK. 
These books are designed to be used with PAGES 
FROM CANADA'S STORY, by D. J. Dickie and 
Helen Palk. They cover all the work included in this 
popular and attractive text. 
Price 10 cents per copy. Carriage charges extra. 

Send your orders to 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LIMITED 


224 Bloor St. West Toronto, Ont. 


Welcome Teachers 


Be sure 
to visit our store 
during your holidays 


Remember... 


“The Well Dressed Woman 
Always Shops At 


Hollinsworth’s” 


Canada Life Bldg. CALGARY 
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Editorial 


ROBBING PETER TO PAY PAUL 
E following resolution passed by the High School Sec- 
tion of the Highwood District Association of the A.T.A. 
puts into words the feelings of 99.99% of the high school 
teachers of the Province: 


WHEREAS fhe Department of Education has 
laid down the principle that no teacher shall mark 
papers on a subject he has not taught during the cur- 
rent year; and ; : 

WHEREAS the Department of Education is at 
present employing as sub-examiners many who have 
not for some time been actively engaged in teaching 
the subjects they are marking; and s 

WHEREAS the expenses incurred in marking the 
final examination papers are met by candidates’ fees; 
and 

WHEREAS, school boards having found it nec- 
essary to make drastic salary reductions, the loss of 
employment as sub-examiners inflicts a further hard- 
ship upon many teachers; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that we re- 
spectfully request the Department of Education to 
consider reverting to its former system of appoint- 
ing as sub-examiners only those actively engaged in 
teaching the subjects examined; 

ALSO BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that we 
request the Provincial Executive of the A.T.A. to 
take the necessary action in support of this resolu- 
tion. 

S a matter of fact the Executive of the A.T.A. brought 

to the attention of the Department of Education reso- 
lutions passed a year ago by a large group of High 
school teachers, endorsed by several other groups through- 
out the Province. We acted as soon as we had information 
that a new practice was being put into effect by the Depart- 
ment. Furthermore the last Annual General Meeting of the 
Alliance passed a resolution of protest, but it seems that the 
Department, having absolute authority in these matters, is 
indisposed to consider the representations of the teachers 


affected adversely by the change. 
N the first place, we would like to have it understood very 
clearly that we have no quarrel with the inspectors in 
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this regard; neither is there any resentment against the 
normal school instructors. They are servants of the De- 
partment under*the orders of the Government and it would 
be expecting altogether too much to consider they should 
register any protest with anybody against any arrangement 
to save themselves from losing money. 


OR the information of our readers we outline the posi- 

tion as we see it. 

No provision was made in the Departmental estimates for 
1933 for the payment of salary to these officials for the 
months of July and August, which, in effect, meant that 
they were to suffer a more severe cut than those employed 
in other Government services. Then the idea was formulated 
(unless of course it was germinating at the time the esti- 
mates were being drawn up) that there was a way whereby 
other money might be obtained to compensate these Depart- 
mental officials. The plan was this: put the inspectors 2nd 
normal school instructors to work on the examination papers 
and credit the total earnings to their salaries’ account. This 
was a straight “Robbing Peter to pay Paul” where “Peter” 
was the high school staff of the province. One might reason- 
ably have expected that when provision was made in this 
year’s estimates for the full salary of normal school instruc- 
tors and inspectors (less the 16 2/3% cut applicable to all 
other civil servants in the same salary classification) the full 
appropriation for marking the Departmental examination 
papers would be paid as previously to the teachers who 
would do the whole of the work. But no! It appears that 
what was understood to be an emergency measure effective 
for one year only to offset the discriminatory cut, is to 
prevail this midsummer, the only difference being that it 
will go through the books in a different way. Furthermore, 
it would appear that, last year, in order that the maximum 
amount might be earned by the servants of the Department 
reading papers, the period of reading was stretched to the 
limit resulting in a corresponding increase in time of em- 
ployment of the correspondingly fewer teacher markers. In 
other words, the few teachers fortunate enough to get ap- 
pointed, earned money at the expense of their fellows who, 
otherwise, would have sat marking with them for a shorter 
period. Doubtlessly the same will be true again this year. 


ERE are some of the arguments advanced by teachers 


and presented to the Executive in support of their 
protest: 


1. The Department of Education has laid down 
the principle that a teacher must be actively engaged 
in teaching a subject in order to qualify as a sub- 
examiner for that subject. They are now employing 
many Government employees who have not for some 
time, if ever, been actively engaged in teaching the 
subjects they are marking. 

The expenses for marking the papers are paid 
by pupils writing the examinations and, therefore, 
they have a right to expect the Department to select 


Phone M4527 Service 


THE PHOENIX PRESS CoO. 
DEPENDABLE PRINTERS “it 


We specialize in School Year Books — Concert Programmes 
and Tickets — General Printing 


408—7th Ave. West Calgary, Alta. 
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the staff of sub-examiners from those who are in 
close touch with them in their work and in the best 
position to judge as to what should be expected by 
way of answers to the examination questions. ; 

8. School districts in many cases have found it 
necessary to make drastic cuts in salary and the loss 
of this employment inflicts a further hardship on 
many teachers. Also, as the expenses incurred in 
marking the papers are paid by the residents of the 
District in which the teacher lives, it seems only fair 
that, in the selection of’ sub-examiners, the teacher 
from the district should be given first preference, so 
that part of this money may return to the district. 

4. Alberta is the only province in Canada in 
which there is no pension scheme for teachers and 
therefore it is unfair to take any action that works 
a further hardship on a certain group of teachers, 
particularly, as those who are benefitting by the 
change made in the~policy of the Department last 
year, have a pension scheme; also, they have greater 
security of tenure and in most cases are receiving 
a far higher salary than the teachers are paid. 


E might add yet one more suggestion—If the Depart- 
W ment has permanently departed from the pol- 
icy of a teacher being required to teach a subject in order 
to qualify as a sub-examiner, how would it be to give some 
of the unemployed teachers a chance to earn a little money, 
thereby removing them from being recipients of relief? 
We are sure that those teachers who are being displaced 
by inspectors and normal school instructors would not feel 
half so badly about not being appointed to read papers if 
they knew the money was being earned by fellow teachers 
in a more needy condition than themselves. * 

HALF A CENT PER DAY PENSION 
NE would be in danger of losing his sense of perspective 
by taking serious note of and replying in detail to 
every little town newspaper which feels disposed to launch 
a diatribe against the teachers of the Province or their or- 
ganization. The orbit and influence of such publications 
being purely local, editorial comment on our part serves 
but to give prominence to and extend the usual coverage of 
the editor’s ideas. However, we may be pardoned for making 
an exception to the general rule and make brief reference 
to a two column editorial in a recent issue of the Stettler 
Independent. This newspaper ranks as one of the best of its 
kind in the Province and yet, somehow or other, the Editor 
seems to lose entirely his sense of balance and clarity of 
thought when he gets down to discussing educational mat- 
ters, particularly in reference to teachers and their organi- 
zation. He does not seem capable of thinking clearly through 
a situation of this kind and evidently allows personal animus 
against the A.T.A. to muddle his thinking equipment. We 
suggest the trouble is that the beam in his own eye leads 
to a desire to pull out the imaginary mote in the other’s 
eye. 
HE editorial in question accuses the A.T.A. of all kinds 


of faults which it does not possess and gives a most * 


revolting picture of the organization’s workings and govern- 
ment. He accuses the Alliance of using its Law Department 
as a big stick; of tripping up poor inoffensive, unlettered 
school boards by legal technicalities; of being lacking in 
meekness (presumably that kind of meekness which brings an 
inheritance of “dirt”): of being a one-man governed body 
and, furthermore, likens us to the foreign missionary jour- 
neying forth to convert the heathen with a bible in one hand 
and a gun in the other, so to speak. He manifests a luscious 
delight, apparently, in observing that the Minimum Salary 
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proviso in The School Act isa joke and smites us hip and 
thigh for having striven for'a pension scheme for Alberta 
teachers—a necessity recognized in every other province 
in Canada and every other portion of the British Empire. 
Again he throws out the brilliant suggestion that the A.T.A. 
might use the money which it now spends on legal assistance 
to its members, in purchasing Dominion Government An- 
nuities for the teachers of the Province. It might be good 
advertising for the Dominion Government Annuities save 
for the fact that, incidentally, figures really count in the 
annuity business. A person disposed to talk annuities should 
first of all get a little grip on the financial aspect of the 
situation. If Mr. Editor had taken the trouble to inform 
himself of the facts and figures before committing himself 
to a naive suggestion in writing, he would find that the 
amount spent on legal fees during the most expensive year 
in this regard since the inception of the Alliance, would work 
out to 45c per year, per member. Now according to informa- 
tion supplied by the Office in Edmonton of the Dominion 
Government iAnnuities Department, a lady 35 years of 
age paying into Dominion Government Annuities the 
colossal sum of 45c per year would be entitled at 60 
years of age to an annuity of $1.60—3ic per week, less 
than 4c per day. We are sure, Mr. Editor, on second thoughts 
you estimate a teacher who had given a life’s service to 
the state to be worth more than ic per diem ! 


T is tragic indeed to read editorials of this kind written by 
people who seem generally to be fine fellows, and seldom 
deal with any topic unless they write with full knowledge of 
the facts; yet somehow or other they manifest a re-actionary, 
warped attitude when they come to discuss teachers’ and 
other organizations of wage-earners. The hoary-headed prot- 
estation that the teachers themselves are admirable people 
but that their worst enemy is their organization or the leaders 
they themselves have selected to carry on their business, 
has been urged ever since organizations of teachers came 
into existence and will doubtlessly continue to be voiced for 
all time to come. It has been worked and worked until it 
is overdone. All organizations of workers have learned to 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


D. L. Shortliffe, Esq., M.A., will offer a course of 
lectures on Algebra III at the University of Alberta, 


beginning at 7:30 on the evening of July 5th, next. 
Terms—10 2-hour lectures—$10.00 
For particulars apply to: D. L. SHORTLIFFE, Eszq., 
11722 96th Street, Edmonton, Alberta. 
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smile when they hear echoes of this age old “knock’’, pre- 
sumably intended to provide for those who seek them, alibis 
for stealing a ride and refraining from co-operating with 
their fellow workers through and by their organization—by 
withholding affiliation and paying their dues. But the con- 
scientious and thoughtful ones see through the wile— no mis- 
take about that. Of course it can not be argued otherwise 
than that the backing of an organization gives power and con- 
fidence to the individual member. There’s the rub! But, dear 
friend, the fact that a teacher using his organization to 
fight injustice to himself, is accused of wielding a “big 
stick” will not affect the situation at all. The teachers 
like other groups will continue to strengthen their position 
so that they may have power to bargain and, if necessary, 
to fight and continue fighting for their rights individually 
and collectively. 
T may be that Mr. Editor imagines every school board is 
of the same fine make-up as the board on which he sits 
and that every teacher is treated by every school board as 
his own school board treats their teachers. We are convinced, 
however, that if he could take time to examine for a day 
or two the files and records in our office, he would come 
to a different conclusion regarding the workings of our 
organization and of its administration and be led to admit 
that we do not expend one cent in legal fees which can be 
avoided having regard to the peculiar circumstances of each 
individual case; also, that we do not precipitate court action 
until every other means have been tried in endeavoring to 
effect a settlement. Suffice it to say that we experience more 
protest and grief from teachers who accuse us of not being 
sufficiently aggressive on their behalf than from editors and 
others who seem so ready to accuse us of wanton aggression 
and of using “the big stick”. 





SANCTITY OF CONTRACT 

Some 500 years ago a very distinguished teacher in Italy 
was asked by the greatest magnate of that time to undertake 
the teaching of his children. His reply was, “I will do this 
thing, I will teach your children so long as there is nothing 
in your conduct which is unworthy of either of us.” He 
liked that reply, and he wished the teachers of this country 
were ready to make that reply to those who asked them to 
train their children. He would like them to say to the great 
combine magnates who employed them “Yes, we will train 
your children so long as there is nothing in your conduct 
which is unworthy of either of us; so long as you have proper 
respect for the teachers’ opinions; so long as you yourselves 
keep your bargains when you have made them; so long as 
you do not ask us to teach children to observe laws which 
you make and afterwards break.” He urged them to be com- 
bative but to rise above the level of seeking individual well- 
being. They must compel their fellow-citizens—or persuade 
them, for persuasion was the best form of compulsion—to 
think not only that they must treat individual teachers fairly 
but that they must hold the whole body of teachers in suffi- 
cient regard as a body of men and women consecrated to a 
high calling who were banded together as one profession. 
To that profession they must themselves to some extent hold 
the entrance key, because they could never be a self-respect- 
ing body of professional men and women until they had 
secured some voice in determining the standards of admis- 
sion to their calling. 

—From report of an address by Mr. Frank Roscoe at 
Annual Conference of the National Union of Teachers. 
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Cosy Comfort on tHe 
SKY LINE OF THE CANADIAN 
ROCKIES 


Sd 


CHALET- 
BUNGALOW 
CAMPS 
Only 


$5.00 per person 
$31.50 


for a week. 








FIFTY SWITZERLANDS IN ONE! 


YOHO VALLEY 





7 trail rider, the hiker, the 
tourist—all lovers of the great 
outdoors—thrill to the life of the 
chalet-bungalow camps in the 
Rockies. Here, where mountains 
pierce the sky, where dim trails 
twist and lose themselves in prim- 
eval forests, here is the paradise 
for those who relish a natural 
life. Fishermen, Alpine climbers, 
artists, photographers—all are 
fascinated by the mountain rivers 
and lakes and the bungalow cebins 
beside them. 


Beautiful Lake O’Hara, Lake 
Wapta, Moraine Lake, Radium 
Hot Springs and Yoho Valley all 
have their devotees. Enjoy the 
great outdoors all day and the 
comfort of a log fire at night, 
with genial companions in in- 
formal clothes. And your stay at 
any of the Canadian Pacific 
Chalet-Bungalow Camps costs less 
than you might spend at home. 


Chalet-Bungalow Camps open 
June 22. 


Full information from any 
Canadian Pacific Railway 


Agent or 


Canadian Pacific 
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Teachers ! 





The “BAY” welcomes you and invites 
you to use its services freely. 
For your convenience we maintain 
—A Beauty Parlour 
—Optical Parlours 
—Lending Library 
—Parcel Checking Booth 


—Rest Room 











—Cafeteria and Dining Room 
—Post Office 
—Parking Space 
—Telephone Booths 


EDMONTON 


TORONTO» WINNIPEG * SASKATOON * EDMONTON 








Shop at the “BAY” and you shop wisely ! 






Edmonton Alberta 








INCREASE YOUR INCOME 
AN INVITATION — 


TO THE TEACHERS OF THE PROVINCES OF ALBERTA, SASKATCHEWAN AND 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 










ANY teachers, both men and women, add substantially to their incomes by representing The Commercial 
Life. Some receive a Commercial Life cheque every month. The work is both pleasant and profitable, and 
through the medium of The Commercial Life you can do a real service in your community by teaching the 

people with whom you come in contact to systematically establish a reserve for the home and for the individual. 
The reserve thus established will protect widows and children from want, and will also give comfort and pleasure 
to the insured in the years to come. 


If you are successful in this work there is undoubtedly a great future for you in the business of life insur- 
ance. This may be the means of intreducing you to an entirely new line of endeavor with splendid opportunity 
for your future advancement and higher remuneration. 


You are invited to call at our office when in Edmonton, and we will be glad to give you full information re- 
garding the possibilities of an agency contract, or return the attached coupon and full information, without con- 
sidering you under any obligation, will be forwarded to you at once. 


Mr. J. W. Glenwright, Managing Director, 
The Commercial Life Assurance Co. 
of Canada, 
Edmonten, Canada. 






OMMERCIAL [IFE* 


‘ THE 
: Assurance Company of Canada } 


Dear Sir: Please forward to me full part- 
iculars regarding agency work for school 
teachers. 


| HEAD OFFICE — EDMONTON, CANADA 
' J. W. Glenwright, Managing Director 
t 
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E. J. Thorlakson is descended from the Vikings, his father 
and mother both coming from Iceland in their youth and 
settling in Manitoba. He as born at Big Point on Lake Mani- 
toba in 1899, left high school and joined the 44th Battalion 


in 1915, and served overseas with the 
6th Brigade Machine Gun Co. Returned 
to Canada in 1919, and enrolled for an 
arts course at Wesley College in Winni- 
peg, where he did five years’ work in 
three, graduating with honors in Modern 
Language in 1922 at the University of 
Manitoba. 

In addition to his scholastic work he 
won his letters on the track team, edited 
the college magazine, was president of 
the dramatic club and produced his first 
original play at the Winnipeg Little 
Theatre, and in his final year he was 
valedictorian for his class. He took an 
active part in debating and public speak- 
ink and won two medals for oratory, one 
in English and one in Icelandic. 

Since graduation he has been a 
teacher of modern languages and litera- 
ture in Alberta, and is at present a 
teacher in the Central Collegiate, Cal- 
gary. 

Mr. Thorlakson’s main hobby has 
been the theatre and related arts. He 
was the first director of the Calgary 
Green Room Club, and one of the found- 
ers of the Alberta Dramatic Festival. 
While producing and acting he admits that his chief in- 
terest in the theatre is the writing of plays. Five of 
his plays have already been produced: “Kiartan of Ice- 
land”, a poetic drama of the Viking age; “Derelict” which 
won the Alberta Festival this year, and a prize in the Car- 
negie Institute; “Marie Hebert’, an historical sketch of 
early Canada; and two other earlier works. 

During the past four years he has written for radio. 
His work in this field has included the dramatization of 
famous stories, original mystery series, and this year a series 
of Canadian personality sketches for the Department of Ex- 
tension, University of Alberta. 

Through all his activities Mr. Thorlakson has never lost 
that intellectual curiosity which is characteristic of the stu- 
dent. He is a keen observer of current events and an om- 
nivorous reader. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The thirteenth session of the City of London Vacation 
Course in Education (July 27th to August 10th) offers 
Canadian teachers an enjoyable sojourn in the British capi- 
tol, combining lectures on English teaching methods with 
visits to places of interest, meetings with distinguished men 
an women, and a programme of entertainments. For book- 
let, address Mr. Hugh W. Ewing, M.A., Secretary, The City 
of London Vacation Course in Education, Montague House, 
Russell Square, London, W.C.1., England, 


Mert President Chorlakson! 





E. J. Thorlakson, B.A. 





PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 

The Alberta Teachers’ Alliance is setting forth upon the 
18th year of its existence. Behind it lie seventeen years of 
loyal endeavor and laborious work, and the moment is ap- 
propriate to honor those who have fought 
the good fight and made our organiza- 
tion a power in the province. It is a 
good thing, too, for teachers to realize 
that the Alliance is a power, for with 
the realization of power and the con- 
sciousness of strength, we are fortified 
to move on towards greater achievement. 
At the same time it is well to remem- 
ber that the strength of the Alliance 
depends wholly upon the loyalty of those 
who are sufficiently socially minded to 
recognize the value of organization. 
What might have happened to the 
teachers of Alberta during the past three 
years had not the Alliance staved off 
the major disasters? 

None are in a better position than 
teachers to make themselves an influence 
in the community. They have only to 
accept the heritage that is theirs by 
common consent. Have we not volumes 
upon volumes of literature to refute 
the depression mongers who try to make 
us believe that we are necessary evils, 
mere accessories that always appear on 
the red side of the ledger columns? 
Ledger columns ! That is the key to the 
riddle. Twenty-two million bags of coffee destroyed in 
Brazil; one million oranges dumped overboard at Liverpool; 
thousands of cattle wantonly killed in Holland; a public man 
thanking God that a large portion of prospective crop has 
been ruined by drought and grasshoppers! As teachers we 
may count ourselves fortunate for apparently there is a 
crying need for the commodity we distribute. We need 
have no fear that nations will suffer from surfeit of brain- 
power or excess of knowledge for a long time to come. So 
why not slough off any inferiority complex and step out 
valiantly into a world that needs us so badly. 

The Alberta Teachers’ Alliance is setting up the machin- 
ery whereby we can play a larger part in the educational 
life of the province. At the Annual General Meeting study 
projects were initiated by means of which teachers can make 
a contribution to educational research. Through the curricu- 
lum committee the influence of the Alliance can make itself 
felt in the moulding of a new curriculum. By means of the 
district associations, teachers can form social and intellec- 
tual contacts among themselves and arouse public interest 
in their work and aspirations. Through the district associa- 
tions, also, they can make effectively articulate grievances 
that otherwise might be overlooked, and nothing is more 
welcome to the Executive than the well-considered, collec- 
tive opinions of teaching groups. Ultimately, through their 
organization, the teachers of Alberta can become a dom- 
inant force in their province and in the Dominion and take 
their rightful place in the vanguard of civilization. It only 
remains for us all to pull together and make history for 
the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance in 1934. 

E. J. THORLAKSON. 
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WHY TEACH GERMAN? 
John Liebe, Ph.D. 


German is about the last subject in the curriculum to 
arouse any genuine interest among our high-school teachers. 
It is not far from the fate of English Grammar that was 
not appreciated by teachers of various subjects till it had 
been dropped. 

“Why teach German?” ask some and think many. “More 
than fifteen languages are spoken in the province,” says 
an old-timer, “Our foreigners would never become good 
citizens if we teach their languages in school.” That sounds 
like common-sense. After all our whole social and political 
life depends on the English language: English means Eng- 
ish thinking, British tradition, learning Canadian ways, and 
not last, Canadian citizenship for half of our population 
which is of foreign descent. 

It is perhaps due to this view that German language 
instruction has not found very much encouragement in the 
province. At any rate the enrolment for the German course 
in our high-schools and in the University of Alberta is out of 
all proportion to the number of German speaking people 
in Alberta. This can be seen at a glance from the following 
table * that compares the German and the French language 
groups in the province with the enrolment in the corres- 
ponding language courses. 
mother-tongue of 
persons 10 years 


enrolment for high- enrolment at the 
school. German University for 


old and over: and French. Ger. and Fr. 

Ger. 1921: 28,832 Ger. 1922: 74 Ger. 1921: 85 
1927: 103 1926: 80 

Fr. 1921: 19,982 Fr. 1922: 3,123 Fr. 1921: ? 
1927: 5,137 1926: 349 


German is the greatest foreign language group in the 
province. In spite of this fact the number of German stud- 
ents dwindled away during the war and since the enrolment 
is increasing only very slowly. From the standpoint of the 
administrator so small a number of students does not justify 
any expenses. Furthermore the number of teachers who can 
speak German is very small. No wonder then that the Ger- 
man course in our high-schools has receivel little attention. 

This is felt very strongly when one glances over the 
text-books that are prescribed in the province. Every lang- 
uage-teacher agrees that half his battle is won when the 
class attacks the new language with enthusiasm and with 
great expectations. If that is not accomplished in the first 
few months it will never come later. So nothing needs a 
more careful conditioning of the learning process than the 
first few steps into the world of a new language. Let us 
examine, for a moment, the way in which our text-books 
welcome the newcomer in the world of German. Lesson I** 
is devoted to “gender and agreement”. The German article, 
der, die, das, the terror of any one who tries to learn Ger- 
man, is introduced first and explained by a number of rules 
that are not rules since they may be broken any time. The 
diminutive endings are also introduced before a vocabulary 
is built up. Then little sentences are made up very much in 
the way in which Latin grammars were constructed in the 
middle-ages. The first German reader which was compiled 
in 1895 in the United States contains short stories that 
are in no way representative of German life. If a German 
name was not mentioned occasionally one might just as well 
assume that they were written in Turkey or Greece. ***The 
University of Alberta devotes a great number of courses 
to psychology. It should be possible to apply the wealth of 
information to the German language course. E.g. we know 
that the “ee”? sound is spelled in various ways, but we do 
not teach rules that try to explain why “‘receive’’, “believe”, 
“beef”, “people’, and “leaf”? have a different spelling of 
the ee-sound. We call spelling ‘memory drawing of pictures 
of words”. Just so the German article (and the French 
article too) are learned as sound pictures, If ‘das Haus”, 


(the house) appears in the context a few times it is remem- 
bered as a sound. And the student never hears or thinks 
die or der Haus; in fact he would find it ridiculous. Or we 
spend a good deal of energy to teach all about conditioned 
reflexes and purposive behavior; but we do not condition 
German words to German life. Can there be any doubt that 
the purpose of learning the German language is to study 
German life? Here I hear some teachers protesting. “For 
many pupils, they say, the purpose of learning the German 
language is to get the twenty-first unit as required for 
university entrance’’. That may be the case, but this attitude 
could be overcome if a keen interest in German life be 
created from the very first lesson. To many people who 
themselves labored through old-fashioned grammar and rules 
this seems a dream. To start with we have a few hundred 
words that sound alike in German and English. Boys and 
girls find it extremely thrilling if they can express a good 
deal after a week, like “Sommer und Winter’, “Vater und 
Mutter’. There are enough of these words to lead into 
the middle of German life, especially if pictures are 
used which are so indispensable for beginners. Anyone 
can understand: ‘Das Wandern ist des Mueller Lust’, 
but the beginner will be proud that he “learned” it. 
And who did not hear the song :“(ch, du_ lieber 
Augustin’? The first ten pages of the text-book 
should have many pictures and the words should not cover 
more than what can be crowded into one: page. The joy 
of mastering 10 pages in so short a time is absolutely 
essential. And many rules will the pupil discover in these 
pages. If he notices, for example, that “Haus”, “Maus”, 
and “aus” (out) do not differ from the English sound he 
will acquire the German diphthong au naturally. He will 
pronounce Augustin in the same manner. He will read 
these pages aloud at home; and if rhyme and rhythm is not 
lacking he will know them by heart. Ten pages well learned 
and pronounced are quite sufficient as a guide for pronun- 
ciation throughout a year’s study. Who, however, likes to 
learn: “The man is old. Is the man clever? Yes, he is clever. 
Is the winter warm? No, it is cold.”? This is how the begin- 
ner is welcomed by Fraser’s first lesson. 

Not all the material that is prescribed is equally open 
to criticism. The trip to Germany that makes up part of 
Pope’s ‘‘German Composition” is much better. On the other 
hand the last impression that the pupil takes away from his 
German high-school course is hardly worth all the study. 
Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach’s story: ‘“‘The barons of Gem- 
perlein” ridicules the life of an old-fashioned German aris- 
tocracy that was antiquated long before the war. The story 
is not very illuminating for the student who wants to know 
what Germany is like. And the language is highly artificial 
as one would expect among old-fashioned aristocrats; it 
certainly does not teach the every day German. If one 
comes from the overflowing life of the new German Republic 
one cannot help but smile at the funny notions that a high- 
school pupil is liable to get from the texts prescribed. 

There are so many things going on in Germany that at- 
tract the interest of any youngster immediately: the life of 
the German youth-movement, gymnastics, mountaineering, 
the workshops of the Zepplin, or—if old-fashioned life is 
to be represented—the life of the small farmer, the village 
tradesman, and customs in remote valleys. 

It is easy, of course, to criticise without considering the 
fact that the small number of German students in the prov- 
ince does not justify the publication of new text-books. 
Although the report on “Modern Languege Instruction in 
Canada” (vol. II) mentions the childish material that 
the German course in Alberta offers, the reader of these 
lines has a right to ask for a more constructive criticism. 
aa tact at ee 
*Census of 1921 and Canada Year Book and report on 
“Modern Language Instruction in Canada”, 1928. 


**Van der Smissen and Fraser: “High School German 
Grammar”. 


***Super: “Elementary German Reader”, 
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While a modern German text-book (where grammar is 
not separated from the reading material) could hardly be 
published without the co-operation of several provinces, we 
could demonstrate in Alberta the advantage of a modern 
text by an experimental class. The necessary material could 
be secured from Germany at a small cost. After careful 
experiments with single pupils the text for the first year 
could be typewritten for use in the experimental class. An 
objective test at the end of the year would guage the results. 
In this way the school-authorities of various provinces could 
be furnished with reliable evidence. 


In addition to that correspondence with groups of the 
German youth-movement or with German high-school classes 
could be arranged as it has been tried in French classes. 


Letters from overseas are a great stimulus if they arrive 
in time; but there is nothing as effective as conversation 
with German speaking people. The handbook for the sec- 
ondary schools in Alberta (1930, pg. 66) exaggerates 
slightly when it talks about a “Lack of opportunity for 
continued use” of German. There is no student of 
German in our high-schools who has no chance to 
speak German in the community. Many of them have 
German speaking people next door. And this brings us back 
to the old-timer’s question: “Why teach German?” 


German as a medium of expression in German families 
and German as a high-school study are two entirely different 
things. The pupil who goes through public school and takes 
the German course in Grade IX uses English as his natural 
medium of expression. When he is brought in contact with 
a family where good High-German is spoken he acts as an 
agent of our well-established policy of Canadianization. He 
brings the home of the foreigner into social contact with 
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the high-school and with Canadian life. Many men who are 
otherwise quite capable of political foresight have a notion 
that German should not be especially encouraged in our 
high-schools. This idea is superficial. On the contrary the 
success of bringing foreign homes into contact with genuine 
Canadian life would have been much greater if some of the 
foreign languages could be spoken by Canadians. After all 
the process of assimilation of foreign elements is a mutual 
one. In many situations it may be quite effective if foreign- 
ers are forced to use English; but when it comes to the inner 
life, to the understanding of British tradition and the social 
and political life of Canada many thousands of foreigners 
cannot be introduced wtihout the medium of their native 
language. This is seen very drastically in the peculiar iso- 
lation of the Russian and Ukrainians in Alberta. If the Rus- 
sian language were cultivated, more links between Russian 
and “Canadian” society would exist. More Russians and 
Ukrainians would be drawn into the sphere of Canadian 
thought and more of them would speak English to-day. It 
is true, however, that not all languages that are spoken in 
the province could be cultivated: for practical reasons the 
languages which represent a high culture like French, Rus- 
sian, and German are the ones that are best suited for the 
purpose of linking up “Canadian society” with foreign 
groups. 

A gratifying step has been taken in that direction 
recently when a German Club was formed at the University 
of Alberta. Here students of German are brought into direct 
contact with German speaking people of the city. It is to 
be hoped that the effectiveness of this direct intercourse 
will be recognized also in the high school, so that the pupils 
in the German courses know “Why learn German?”’. 
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It takes Faith to build a nation, 
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Courage, and a common cause. 


It takes men to build a nation. 
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Though the sea be rough and stormy, 
God will guide us past the reef. 
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On the Lake of Galilee 

Hearken to a nation’s pleading, 
And protect us while at sea. 


—wWalter P. Fitzgerald. 
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In a report to the Calgary School Board on January 23rd 
the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. D. C. Bayne, expresses doubt 
as to whether the funds available will be sufficient to run 
the schools for the entire year. He predicts that the schools 
may have to be closed for perhaps two months in the fall. 
The direct cause of the trouble, from the standpoint of the 
board, is a violation by the city council of the terms of 
the city charter. The charter calls for the payment to the 
school board by the council, in equal quarterly instalments, 
of the entire amount of the levy for school purposes. In- 
stead of insisting on this, the board has been accepting from 
the council only the proportion of the school taxes actually 
collected. 

This surrender of fiscal independence on the part of the 
school board does not augur well for the future of educa- 
tion in Calgary. It reverses the course of educational history, 
which, for more than a century, has been moving in the 
direction of greater fiscal independence for the elected 
school authorities. It means, in effect, that the board has 
admitted the right of the council to set a limit to the amount 
which shall be expended for school purposes in any given 
year. It is the council, it must be remembered, and not the 
school board, that has the power to realize, if necessary, 
on the assets and securities behind the school levy. The 
council holds the securities. This places the board in a 
peculiarly helpless position in the matter of financing, and 
is largely responsible for the charter provision that the total 
amount of the school levy shall be paid over by the council. 

On this question of civic interference in. the. administra- 
tion of the schools, Engelhardt, perhaps the leading Ameri- 
can authority on school administration, writes as follows: 

“The experience of the whole country for over half a 
century points to but one tendency in those municipalities 
where there has been a divided responsibility in the adminis- 
tration of the public schools. Whenever civic officers have 
been given the right to regulate the amount of funds which 
shall be expended for schools, such action has invariably 
proved detrimental to the interests of public education and 
to the city.” 

The obvious rejoinder of the council to all this is that 
it cannot pay over to the board tax money it is unable to 
collect, charter or no charter. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that there are securities behind the unpaid taxes, most 
of which will have to be paid sometime in some way. This 
brings into the picture our credit-issuing agencies, the banks. 
And these in turn bring into the picture a very influential 
class of people much more interested in what goes into the 
banks than what goes into the schools. And so the problem 
widens out, and the schools are closed. 


* * * 


Of special interest in Alberta, in view of the now almost 
forgotten gesture for a larger administrative unit for rural 
schools, is the new County-unit system just being introduced 
in West Virginia. It suggests to us that, after all, “the world 
do move.” It was found in West Virginia that a property 
tax that.had to provide 97 per cent of the support of schools 
was fast becoming confiscatory, and a new graduated max- 
imum property tax law was passed which reduced the income 
from this source by about 40 per cent. As this would have a 
disastrous effect on education it became necessary either 
to find new taxes from other sources or to reorganize the 
system. While both plans were followed, the main step was 
the latter, and the County-unit plan is the result. 
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The County-unit bill, according to an official of the state 
department writing in the Elementary School Journal, 
made the county rather than the district or independent 
district the unit of both taxation and administration. It was 
found that the income under the county unit scheme would 
be about $2,000,000 more than under the district unit 
scheme. The bill abolished all previous boards of education 
and placed the title of all school property and the control 
of all educational affairs in each county in the hands of a 
county board of education. After the general elections of 
1934 this board of education of five members is to be 
elected by the people of the county, not more than two 
members being from any sub-district. In the interim the 
boards are appointed by the state superintendent of schools. 
The bill also provides that, after the expiration of the term 
of the present school superintendent in each county, that 
officer is to be appointed by the county boad of education. 

Powerful among the influences leading to the change, 
we read, ‘was a deep conviction on the part of the Gover-- 
nor and the Legislative leaders that the rural children of 
the state were entitled to the same educational opportunities 
as were given to urban children. Governor Kump courage- 
ously took this stand. It was interesting to observe, as the 
debate continued day after day in the Senate and the 
House of Delegates how this simple principle of equality 
gradually grew in favor in the minds of the delegates.” 

The constitutionality of the act was at once attacked 
by one of the more wealthy independent districts, but both 
the local court and the state court of appeal have declared 
against the plaintiff. 


In the matter of cultural background the mere holding 
of a teaching certificate in Alberta is not particularly in- 
formative. On a recent supplementary examination on the 
history of education one candidate (a first class teacher), 
writing on the educational influences of the Reformation, 
declared that ‘“‘With the beginning of the Reformation, a 
new learning was spread abroad Europe. Rome conquered 
Greece, and the teachers began to teach what they had 
learned and studied in Greece.” 

Another candidate, writing on the same subject, went to 
the other chronological* extreme, asserting that “Acts were 
passed to try and better the conditions. Children of all ages 
were being employed in factories. An age limit was set for 
schools, and the Factory Act was passed. A Reform Bill was 
introduced later.” . 

“Plato,” we read in another paper, ‘was a great poet. 
He wrote in Latin. He described in verse the ideal living 
conditions.” 

With respect to the scientific movement of the seven- 
teenth century it seems that ‘‘People began to see the need 
of sciences, such as nature study, agriculture, biology, and 
so on. In many countries teachers were required to have 
a course in agriculture.” 

These writers are all first class teachers. They had sat 
through a course in general history in the high school, and 
had taken a course in the history of education in one of 
the Normal Schools. 
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WORLD CONFERENCES 
1. The Wheat Conference 

During the second week in May there was held in London 
a session of the World Wheat Conference. Its creation a 
year ago was considered an outstanding accomplishment. 
Founded with the objective of finding an equilibrium be- 
tween production and consumption the intervening year has 
been spent in trying to secure some measure of accord 
among the wheat producing countries with respect to a 
reduction of acreage and the fixing of export quotas. 

The committee of grain experts, who met in Rome earlier 
in the year to prepare the agenda of business for the May 
meeting, again urged the necessity for decreased production. 
They claimed that even with guaranteed co-operation along 
this line the normal equilibrium could not be expected prior 
to 1936 in view of the present world surplus. 

A further difficulty, which has not received equal pub- 
licity, is the decline in the consumption of wheat products. 
By some this is attributed to the unsettled conditions during 
and since the War which have greatly curtailed the volume 
of home cooking while others attribute it to the dietitians. 

It was also hoped that the conference might succeed in 
fixing an export minimum price at least ten per cent above 
the present. The May conference, however, adjourned to meet 
again in June with no unanimous settlement on either quotas 
or prices. Argentine proved to be the stumbling block. She 
was unwilling to remain by the quota accepted a year ago 
because her harvest had greatly exceeded her expectations. 
Thus, it would leave her with a large home surplus for which 
she had inadequate storage facilities and which she be- 
lieved would greatly depress the home price. An offer from 
the other countries to temporarily increase her quota by 
twenty million bushels, although considered for a time, was 
finally rejected. 

Meanwhile, the committee of experts are working on 
adjustments that may facilitate an unanimous agreement at 
the June meeting. One advance resulting from the recent 
discussions is the securing of Russia’s consent to the quota 
idea and the minimum price. 

Canada’s quota was set at 385 million bushels, made up 
of 117 million for domestic consumption and 268 million 
for export. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
in the last 24 years the lowest yield was that of 1908 with 
the production of 112 million bushels, and the highest that 
of 1928 with the production of 567 million bushels. 
2.—The Disarmament Conference 

President Henderson has reconvened the Disarmament 
Conference for May 29th. It is difficult to see any marked 
improvement during the interval. Delegates are reassembl- 
ing, conscious of the fact that all the major powers are 
budgeting for an increase in armaments. Even Great 
Britain—to whom, more than any other country, the nations 
have turned for leadership during the sequence of crises 
the Conference has weathered—is now holding in reserve the 
sum of 11 million pounds to be used for strengthening her 
air defences in the event of the Conference ending in 
failure. 

Increased armaments indicate an increase in the lack. of 
confidence, which in turn indicates a more intense nation 
alism that is unwilling to submit to the decisions of interna- 
tional tribunal. Until there is a change in this attitude of 


mistrust it is unlikely that anything worthwhile can be 
achieved. 


THE WAR DEBTS 

With the semi-annual date of payment approaching in- 
terest is revived in the War Debts. Of the 22 billion dollars 
owing to the United States, approximately 3 billion have 
been paid, while of the German reparations 8 billion have 
been paid. Thus, it would seem, in the diplomatic controv- 
ersy as to whether there is an inseparable connection be- 
tween them, the European countries apparently have won 
out. 

The publishing of a budget surplus by the British Chan- 
cellor was interpreted by certain sections of the American 
press as evidence of Britain’s capacity to meet her debt 
obligations. However, in replying to this, the Foreign Min- 
ister, Sir John Simon, pointed out that this surplus had 
been made possible only by an excessive burden on the 
British taxpayer—a burden much greater than that borne 
by the American taxpayer. 

A new angle has been given to the situation by the 
official notification to the debtors that token payments in 
June will be taken as evidence of default. This would 
bring such nations within the scope of the Johnson Bill 
which provides for the closing of the money markets of the 
United States to all defaulting nations. Just what this 
might mean may be imagined when we realize that while 
America was collecting her 3 billions of War Debt, she was, 
during the same time, re-lending to Europeans through bond 
purchases approximately twice that amount. 

President Roosevelt, on the eve of an election, no doubt 
has to consider public opinion at home and the possible 
reaction of Congress, and prefers that any criticism should 
be directed to the debtors rather than to his administration. 

The British press appears willing to accept the challenge. 
Some refer to the fact that the United States must assume 
the greatest share of the blame for breaking up the free 
interchange of goods and services, by which method debt 
payment might have been possible. Others claim that even 
were Britain able to pay, it would be economically unsound 
te transfer periodically such large sums. Others advocate 
a settlement of the question once and for all by offering 
the United States a lump sum in final payment. 


THE JAPANESE CHALLENGE 


Recently this has expressed itself in two ways: (1) By 
issuing a manifesto to the Western powers, which in a sense 
may be construed as a veto upon their programme of recon- 
struction in China. This programme commenced by the 
League in 1931 with an investigation aiming to improve 
the health and educational conditions in China and has 
extended to projects of reconstruction and technical assist- 
ance. That it has been keenly appreciated by China is indi- 
cated by the increase in their voluntary financial contribu- 
tion to the League’s programme. The League looks upon 
the reconstruction and unification of China as a legitimate 
international project that would pay worthwhile dividends 
not only in raising the standard of living in China but would 
enormously indrease the volume of world trade. Japan 
naturally sees in a reconstructed China a barrier to her 
own imperialistic programme and resents the fact that her 
prerogative of guiding the future development of China 
should be usurped by the Western nations. 

(2) Her second challenge is to the textile trade of Great 
Britain. For almost two years Britain as been seeking to 
induce the Japanese manufacturers to agree upon an alloca- 
tion of world textile markets, and the recent imposition of 
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drastic quotas on Japan’s textile exports to British crown 
colonies indicated the failure of these negotiations. 

The seriousness of the situation for Great Britain is 
shown by a comparison of her position in 1913 with 1933. 
In the former year she dominated the cotton market with 
an export of more than 6 billion square yards of cotton 
fabrics, while last year this had diminished to a little over 
2 billion, causing her to yield premier position to Japan. 
This effective competition on the part of Japan may be 
attributed to the result of the depreciated currency, cheap 
labor and better technical organization. 

While the scope of the conflict has not yet reached 
alarming dimensions, the danger lies in its further exten- 
tion, and owing to the ramifications of international trade, 
it may very easily accentuate the already disrupted condi- 
tion of world trade. 


THE B.N.A. ACT AND AMENDMENTS 

In 1867 when the British North America Act came into 
force, a federal form of government was adopted largely 
to fit Quebec into the scheme, Quebec who desired to con- 
trol her cultural destiny and up to the present time, owing 
to her large number of members in the House of Commons, 
has been able to dictate more or less the policy of the 
different governments. Now Canada has, as it were, come 
to the parting of the ways where the provinces and munici- 
palities are almost at breaking point under the financial 
burdens created by the necessity of maintaining social serv- 
ices, relief, etc., and there is a need for changes in the 
B.N.A. Act which will place these burdens where they belong, 
upon the central authority of the Dominion. 

Where questions of this kind are raised in the Dominion 
House refusal to consider them is based on the restrictions 
of the B.N.A. Act and the impossibility of amending this 
Act without the unanimous consent of the provinces and the 
leaders have feared the loss of the support of Quebec, who 
insists on this unanimity. Later Mr. Ferguson of Ontario 
joined in with Quebec, demanding the same condition. Mr. 
Ferguson, however, was removed by Mr. Bennett and is now 
3000 miles away so our Premier announced to the Newmarket 
School last summer that he did not deem it necessary to 
have the unanimous consent of the provinces. Mr. Henry 
of Ontario, concerned, no doubt with unemployment insur- 
ance, has spoken with Mr. Bennett. The C.C.F. favours 
amendment because development of any economic scheme 
can proceed largely only through a central national govern- 
ment. Then, too, education is certainly a national affair and 
should, naturally, come under central authority and be re- 
moved from the vacillating and unstable sphere of provin- 
cial and municipal politics. 

As to the Libera! attitude which consists of opposition 
to central control and more freedom of provinces—it is 
interesting to recall Mr. Lapointe’s stand. He suggested that 
after agreement between the two Houses at Ottawa followed 
by the approval of a majority of the Provinces amendments 
with the exception of certain clauses protecting the cultural 
institutions of the French should come into force. His sug- 
gestions were dropped but an echo of it was heard at the 
Port Hope Liberal School, this summer. Hence it may be 
accepted that little opposition would come from the Liberal 
Party. 

The present process under the Statute of Westminster 
is that the House of Commons and Senate at Ottawa pass 
a joint resolution for a certain change and that change is 
then enacted into law by the British Parliament at West- 
minster. Any theory that the consent of all the provinces 
is necessary is quite without precedent for in 1907 an 
amendment was passed in face of opposition of British 
Columbia. 


We will be forced to face this issue in the breakdown 
of provincial and municipal finance in the West. Social 
services, Henry Draytons to the contrary, must be main- 
tained if civilization survives and this is only possible by 
the closest co-operation between all Canadians, regardless 
of provincial alignments, nationality, political or religious 
creeds. (With acknowledgements to “The Forum’’) 


* * * 


“There is said to be a growing movement in China to- 
wards an understanding with Japan in a common Pan 
Orientalism, where Japan may be allowed temporarily to 
take the lead. Gen. Araki has in the meantime suggested 
to the press that Japan should call a far-Eastern Conference 
prior to 1935 when the existing treaties will expire.” 


“Japan contemplates the restitution of Mr. Henry Pu 
Yi of Manchukuo to his hereditary status of Manchu Em- 
porer with possible repercussions not only in China Proper, 
but in Mongolia—the indicated next step from Manchukuo. 
Some observe accord between Japan and the Nankin Gov- 
ernment, threatened with the secession of another province 
to Canton. Mr. T. U. Soong, Nankin Minister of Finance 
has resigned from the Government” 


—The Nineteenth Century and After. 


MONETARY REFORM 


No sooner had the echoes of Major C. H. Douglas’ per- 
suasive voice died down, than this cry comes from over the 
seas, from the household of Commerce from the city of 
Southampton, “Your monetary system is out of date, it is 
obsolete and insufficient. Millions upon millions are in sore 
need because of its debility. Poverty in the midst of plenty; 
that is the paradox of the present day. Surely, saith the 
King, man can find a way to distribute the plenty that lies 
all around to those who are housed in the precincts of pov- 
erty. ‘Those who seek shall find.’ The scripture has pro- 
nounced it. At your meéting in London, the great city, when 
all the Households of Commerce have assembled—there 
where is gathered the wisdom of great minds, we pray you 
look into this matter, find a new system to supplant this 
out-worn one which fetters our people so terribly! 


We who write this, are sending to that so powerful 
paper, The Times, the following: ‘The object of’ production 
is consumption, and with approximately 90,000,000 people 
destitute or on the verge of destitution in the advanced 
nations which keep statistics, it cannot be suggested that 
the desire to consume is not present. Both these primary 
functions of the economic body—production and consump- 
tion—are frustrated, and what should be a healthy and vig- 
orous organ is paralyzed in peace time by the failure of 
the monetary system of distribution. And so we demand in 
the light of these facts that a system shall be established 
under which the issue and recall of currency and credit 
will be regulated on a rational and scientific basis so that 
the correct number of money tokens shall be available to 
consumers to enable them to enjoy the output of produc- 
tion. 

Much more we have also written but just now let this 
suffice.” 

The Times is not so sure that these critics are on the 
right track, but admits that at this time when every insti- 
tution is being questioned as to its soundness, it is inevitable 
but that the financial system should meet with substantial 
and serious criticism. They, the critics, are however, at 
wide variance with opinion generally accepted by economists 
and other authorities, though not uncommon among indust- 
rialists and business men. 
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Mr. Spooner Cilts at Windmills 





Considerable publicity has been given during recent 
months to public utterances of Mr. F. E. Spooner of the 
Calgary School Board, presumably attacking the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance. These attacks stirred up considerable 
resentment among teachers of Calgary and throughout Al- 
berta. The matter was discussed at the last Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting in Calgary during Easter Week and the Ex- 
ecutive instructed by resolution to deal with it. The letters 
copied below have been interchanged. 


Alberta Teachers’ Alliance Incorporated 
Edmonton, Alberta, 
April 30, 134. 
F. E. Spooner, Esq., 
Calgary, Alberta. 
Dear Sir: 

It has been brought to the attention of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance, Inc., that in the course of an address 
before the Women’s Civic Organization, in the Hudson’s 
Bay Dining Room, Calgary, on the afternoon of March 1st, 
1934, you are reported to have said: “The Teachers’ Al- 
liance is the most monstrous labor organization on the face 
of the earth.” Also, at a public meeting held in the St. 
Stephen’s Hall, Calgary, on Wednesday, April 25th, last, 
you described the Alberta Teachers’ Organization as being 
“vicious” and constituting a “‘serious obstacle to education.” 

The matter has been laid before our solicitors and they 
advise us that the language is defamatory and actionable 
without proof of special damage. 

It is neither the desire nor the purpose of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance, Inc., to do other than safeguard our 
good name and dignity in dealing with those who feel dis- 
posed to criticize our actions or procedure in endeavouring 
to achieve our aims and objects to safeguard the cause of 
education in the Province of Alberta, and in co-operating 
with all others having like aims and objects. 

The statements quoted above, attributed to you in the 
Calgary newspapers of March 2nd, and April 26th, last, 
are obviously malicious in intent. They have done and are 
continuing to do serious damage to the Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance, Inc., therefore, we respectfully ask you to retract 
these statements, withdraw the epithets applied to us and 
to apologize therefor. Furthermore, we request that you 
undertake to provide the same publicity in the newspapers 
and otherwise as has been given to the statements com- 
plained of and attributed to you. 

Your reply without delay is requested. 


Yours truly, 


ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ALLIANCE, INC., 
per John W. Barnett, 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 


Mr. Spooner’s Reply 


Messrs, Bennet, Hannah, Sandford, 
3ennett, Nolan, Chambers & Might. 
600-603 Lancaster Bldg., 
Calgary, Alberta, 
May 5th, 1934. 
John W. Barnett, Esq., 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc., 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Dear Sir: 

Re: Yourselves & F. E. Spooner—Our File 12849-E.J.C. 

Your letter of April 30th, 1934, addressed to Mr. F. E. 
Spooner, has been handed to us for attention and acknow- 
ledgment. 

We are instructed by Mr. Spooner to say that he denies 
making the statements attributed to him in your letter of 
April 30th and that any statements he may have made on the 
occasions mentioned, were made without malice and were 
particularly referable to a world-wide organization known 
as the Teachers’ Alliance and were in no way referable either 
to the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance or to the men and women 
who comprise that body. 

It follows therefore, that Mr. Spooner is unable to ac- 


cede to your request that he retract the statements which 
you attribute to him. 


Yours faithfully, 


Bennett, Hannah and Sandford, 
per C. J. Chambers. 


The Alliance makes the following comment on Mr. 
Spooner’s reply. 

It seems that the teachers of Alberta were aroused en- 
tirely without good reason. Mr. Spooner denies having 
made the statements complained of. If the denial be gen- 
uine, then the only logical conclusion that can be arrived 
at, is that the reporters of The Herald and The Albertan, 
respectively, must have entered into collusion to mis-quote 
Mr. Spooner’s remarks or, in the alternative, they both 
placed a wrong construction at the same time and place, 
on what was said—a most remarkable coincidence which 
few people could conceive to be probable. 

Mr. Spooner seems to be so much a specialist on teachers’ 
organizations that through his explorations he has “beaten 
the teachers to it’? and discovered a teachers’ organization 
world wide in scope, known as “The Teachers’ Alliance’, 
which (quoting the newspaper reports) Mr. Spooner charges: 
“is the most monstrous labor organization on the face of the 
earth”; is “vicious”; is “more radical in Alberta than else- 
where in Canada”; has “fallen into the hands of a small 
group of radical leaders”; and necessitates Mr. Spooner 
warning the taxpayers to “get busy or the teachers will run 
the schools”. What a bunch of nit-wits the Alberta teach- 
ers must be in requiring to be informed—by a layman—of 
the very existence of a world wide organization known as 
the Teachers’ Allianse! 

Combining Mr. Spooner’s admissions that any statements 
which he made were particularly referable to a world wide 
organization, with the fact that no such body exists, the 
the public will readily reach the conclusion which teachers 
have already reached, that Mr. Spooner did not know what 
he was talking about—or if he did, does not know what to 
say about it now. Any statements made, he assures us, 
were made without malice—as with the watch dog when he 
ripped the garbage man’s pants: he just couldn’t let him 
get away with it—and it is cheering indeed to learn that 
Mr. Spooner made no statement or statements “referable 
either to the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance or to the men and 
women who comprise that body”. By inference therefore 
Mr. Spooner in his official capacity as member of the Calgary 
Public School Board or as member of the executive of the 
Alberta School Trustees’ Association, has not sought to 
rouse public feeling against the teachers of his own City or 
of his own Province—unless they belonged to the monstrous 
and vicious world-wide organization. 

This statement is published because the Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance feared that the public, particularly those who list- 
ened to Mr. Spooner’s addresses, would make the same mis- 
take we made, and the reporters evidently made (which Mr. 
Spooner protests was a mistake) and assume that Mr. 
Spooner was intending to “rap” the Alberta Teachers’ Al- 
liance, when, really and truly, he was just referring to a 
non-existent world-wide organization. As he says the cap 
was not made to fit us, we accept his explanation for what 
it is worth. . 

(The Calgary Herald published the foregoing in detail. 
The Calgary Albertan published the correspondence inter- 
changed with the comment that the Alberta Teachers’ Al- 
liance knew of no world-wide teachers’ organization known 
as “The Teachers’ Alliance’’.) 
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HARDISTY 


The Hardisty Local A.T.A. have had a very busy and 
interesting month. On April 14th the regular meeting was 
held at the Hardisty High School. Some of the items on the 
programme were as folows: Mr. Gillespie gave an interest- 
ing report on the Provost-Hardisty District Rally held at 
Provost. He stressed the good-fellowship which was felt by 
all. The delegate to the Annual General Meeting, Miss G. 
Siebrasse, then gave a report on the Calgary Convention. 
Several members spoke on extracts from the school register. 

The business of the meeting was the final arrangements 
for the Play Contest held on April 27th. This Contest was 
a complete success. The following schools were entered: 
Hazelwood, directed by Miss Layton; Fullview by Miss Bur- 
rows; Naughtondale, directed by Miss Skogheim; Hardisty, 
Room 2 by Mr. Martin; Lewisville, Miss Siebrasse; Rosyth, 
by Mr. Burpee. All the members gave fine presentations 
and the honors went to Miss Siebrasse’s group who presented 
“The Adoption of Anne”’—a scene from ‘Anne of Green 
Gables”. The judges were: Mr. L. Good, Inspector of Schools, 
Mr. H. Scott, District Agriculturist, Mr. Blakeney, Principal 
of Sedgewick. The winners of the local competition will meet 
the winners of the Czar, Cadogan, and Provost Locals on 
the evening of June 2nd, to compete for the district cham- 
pionship. 

Then, on May 5th, the regular monthly meeting was held. 
There was an excellent attendance. This was largely a busi- 
ness meeting arranging for the Provost-Hardisty District 
Rally held at Hardisty Lake on May 26th. This Rally was a 
real teachers’ picnic with indoor ball and swimming, and in 
the evening a banquet. Dancing was a fitting close to a plea- 
sant day. 

It was decided not to hold a June meeting as the Sports 
Meet, at Czar, came on our regular day. Thus we adjourned 
until September, feeling that we have had a very profit- 
able year, due largely to the good work of our Secretary, 
Mrs. Smith, as well as the President, Mr. Burpee and Mr. 
Gillespie, District President. 


DAPP—PIBROCH 


The regular monthly meeting of the Dapp-Pibroch A.T.A. 
Local was held in the Pibroch hotel on Saturday, May 12th, 
with President Earl Gartley in the chair. A new member, 
Miss Morrison, from Sunniebend, was enrolled. We were 
very fortunate in having with us, as visitors, Mr. John W. 
Barnett, General Secretary-Treasurer of the A.T.A., and 
Mr. A. J. H. Powell of Victoria High School, Edmonton. 

After the usual business part of the meeting, Mr. Barnett 
spoke to the teachers, outlining clearly the work of the 
Alliance in its various phases. He also described the Easter 
Convention at the Palliser Hotel in Calgary in such a man- 
ner as to make’us regret that we had been unable to 
attend. A most interesting lecture on ‘“(Germany—Yesterday 
and To-day”, was then given by Mr. Powell. Mr. Powell 
brought to our attention many surprising sidelights on the 
results of the war on Germany, the Nazi movement, and the 
Armaments question. 

At the close of the meeting we repaired to the hotel 
dining room, where, over a delicious luncheon, Mr. Barnett 
entertained us with numerous amusing stories, told as only 
he could tell them. A hearty vote of thanks was extended 
to Mr. Barnett and Mr. Powell for contributing to one of 
the most enjoyable and worthwhile meetings we have had 
so far, 
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Meeting for Organization of District Association 
of A.T.A. High River, May 26 

The meeting opened at 2:45 with 40 teachers present, 
and Mr. Harper in the chair. He gave a brief explanation 
of the preliminary meeting, then called upon Mr. H. G. 
Beacom who gave a short talk on the value of the A.T.A. 
with particular reference to District Associations. 

It was then agreed to torm a District Association center- 
ing at High River and extending for a radius of thirty miles 
to include: Brant, Blackie, Okotoks, Turner Valley, Nanton, 
Parkland and Cayley. The name agreed upon was the High- 
wood District Association. The officers were to be: President, 
Vice President, Secretary, and a Council to consist of repre- 
sentatives from each of the following: Blackie, Okotoks, 
Turner Valley, Nanton, High River-Cayley. 

The following officers were then elected: President, Mr. 
G. W. Harper, High River; Vice President, Mr. R. W. Gould, 
Turner Valley; Secretary, I. Casey, High River. Council: 
Okotoks, Mr. H. H. Robbins; Nanton, Mr. H. De Bow; 
High River-Cayley, Miss J Brown; Blackie, Mr. H. Taylor; 
Turner Valley, (to be elected). 

Mr. H. E. Panabaker, Calgary, gave a talk on ‘Paul 
Bunyan” which was very much enjoyed by all. The meeting 
then divided into Public and High School sections before 
adjourning for the banquet at 6:30. 

Following the banquet greetings were extended to the 
teachers by Mayor Watt of High River and Mr. A. Dick, 
Chairman of the High River School Board. 

Mr. C. L. Gibbs then gave an address of great interest 
to all. He commented on various topics including the growth 
of Labor organizations and gave a brief summary of the 
educational legislation passed at the recent session of the 
Legislature. 

Mr. E. J. Thorlakson then spoke for a few minutes deal- 
ing mainly with problems of the A.T.A. 

The evening was then brought to a close by an enjoy- 
able dance. 


REPORT OF VILNA—BELLIS A.T.A. MEETING 

The Vilna-Bellis A.T.A. Local held their regular meet- 
ing at Bellis School on May 26th. Fifteen teachers attended. 
The business program was a heavy one, many matters of 
interest were atterided to. The outcome of the meeting was 
an Oratorical Contest to be held in Bellis on June 2nd; A 
“Teachers’-Pupils’”’ picnic was arranged for, for June 17, 
at Long Lake Beach, with a half-day’s program of sports 
both for old and young; and a Teachers’ afternoon hike at 
Bellis Beach on June 28rd. Let’s all turn out to finish the 
school year in merriment. 

The local executive offers thanks to the Bellis school 
teachers, Miss Kudryk and Mr. Tkachuk for providing the 
entertainment for the teachers at the last meeting. 
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Report on the Sports Meet of the Hardisty-Provost District 
Association of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance. 


Officials in charge: President, C. J. Gillespie; Vice Presi- 
dent, R. E. Reese; Secretary, J. A. Smith. 

Referees: C. K. Burton, R. B. Bowen, L. Olson, H. 
Burpee, J. Imgas, F. Peterson, R. D. Mithchell, A. Reeves, 
R. Rees, C. J. Gillespie. 

Final Games: 

A. Boys Baseball—Hardisty vs. Hughenden, Hardisty winner. 
B. Boys Softball—Hardisty vs. Hughenden, Hardisty winner. 
A. Girls Softball—Provost vs. Hardisty, Hardisty winner. 
B. Girls Softball—Hughenden vs. Hardisty, Hughenden win- 
ner. 
. Boys Basketball—Hughenden winner. 
. Boys Basketball—Hardisty winner. 
. Girls Basketball—Hughenden vs. Provost, Provost winner. 
. Girls Basketball—Metiskow vs. Strand, Metiskow winner. 
. Softball—Opal vs. Custer, Opal winner. 
. Basketball—Home Valley winner. 
Cups and Shields donated: 
. Baseball—Cadogan S.D. Shield. 
Boys Softball—Hardisty S.D. Shield. 
. Girls Softball—Czar S.D. Cup. 
Girls Softball—Hudson’s Bay Cup. 
Boys Basketball—Provost S.D. Shield. 
Boys Basketball—Dr. McBride’s Shield. 
. Girls Basketball—Provost Shield. 
Girls Basketball—Shield not donated. 
. Softball—T. Eaton Co. Cup. 
. Basketball—Edmonton Journal Cup. 

The Sports Meet was sponsored by the Hardisty-Provost 
District Association of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance. All 
teachers who are active members of the A.T.A. were per- 
mitted to enter their schools. Over five hundred children 
took part in the sports and a conservative estimate of the 
crowd in attendance is fifteen hundred. 

In the evening the Association held their final Play Com- 
petition and the Lousville School of the Hardisty Local won 
the Competition. The judges were: Inspector of Schools, W. 
E. Frame; H. W. Scott, District Agriculturist; and Mr. 
Blakeney, Principal of Sedgewick School. 
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CONGRATULATIONS ! 


To Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Gillespie of Hardisty on the arrival 
of their first-born—a son. 
* * * 


To Munroe MacLeod, Principal at Canmore, on obtain- 
ing his Master’s degree, University of Alberta. 
* * * 


To A. B. Currie, M.A., B.Se., Vice President of the Al- 


liance, on obtaining his Bachelor of Education degree, Uni- 
versity of Alberta. 


AMERICAN DAIRY LUNCH 


Our pleasure is to give satisfaction 


QUALITY FIRST 


WE TAKE PRIDE IN SERVING THE FINEST OF FOODS 


The daily menu is varied and appetizing, Generous 
in quantity, Moderate in price 


Jasper Avenue and 102 Street 
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Interesting Features Of 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES 


By George E. Gleave, 
Specia! Representative 


In offering the benefits which Canadian Government 
Annuities provide, the Government does so with one purpose 
in mind—that of making it possible for all within the borders 
of Canada to spend their old age in comfort and ease— 
free from want and dependency. 


The Canadian Government Annuities are presented to 
the people at cost, there being no loading of the rates for 
either profits or expenses, the latter being paid out of the 
general funds of the Government. The income from an 
Annuity is free from federal income tax; it cannot be seized 
or levied upon by or under the process of any law or court; 
it cannot be lost or stolen, nor can it be anticipated or as- 
signed; and the system is safeguarded by the whole resources 
of the Dominion. 

There are Annuity plans suitable for people in all cir- 
cumstances. At any age between 5 and 85 an annual in- 
come of any amount between $50 and $1,200 can be se- 
cured by purchasing a Canadian Government Annuity. 

Under deferred Annuities there are four plans as 
follows: 


1. Plan “A” has a two-fold protection, namely that in case 
of death before maturity all the money paid in will be 
returned to the estate plus 4 per cent compound inter- 
est, and of course in any event to the Annuitant for 
life. 


2. By Plan “B” you are offered the largest Annuity for the 
least money. It is especially suitable for persons hav- 
ing no dependents as no money is returned to the estate 
if the Annuitant dies before maturity. 

3. The Guaranteed Annuity has still another advantage, 
namely: that should death occur after the Annuity per- 
iod commences, the Annuity will be paid to the estate 
for a fixed period of 10, 15, or 20 years as desired. 

4. With a Deferred Last Survivor Annuity two people take 
out an Annuity under similar conditions to those in the 
above plans. The Annuity is paid as long as both live 
and the full amount to the survivor as long as he or 
she lives. 


The type of Annuity of particular interest to older people 
is the Immediate Annuity. This Annuity begins three months 
after the date of purchase and continues as long as the 
Annuitant lives. 

There are three plans under this type, as follows: 

1. The Ordinary Life plan for a lump sum payment pro- 
vides an income quarterly which terminates with the 
last payment before death. 

2. The Guaranteed Annuity is the second plan and is 
purchased by a cash payment and with it is a guarantee 
that in case of death after one or two instalments the 
remaining payments will be made to the estate. 

3. The third Immediate Annuity is the Immediate Last 
Survivor. This is purchased by two people for a lump 
sum and is payable for life to either one or both. 

A medical examination is not required in purchasing a 
Government Annuity. . 

No other investment will give for the same amount in- 
vested as large a return that you can enjoy while living 
as will a Canadian Government Annuity. 


Post Office Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta, 
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A RURAL TEACHER’S TASK 
By G. R. Mealing 





This is the second of a series of articles by a 
school teacher who has taught in country schools for 
some years. The next will appear in an early issue. 





The amount of work in a rural school is often under- 
estimated by the average ratepayer. The current opinion 
is that a teacher’s hours are from 9:00 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
with several rests in between. It would surprise many farm- 
ers and artisans to know that the rural teacher’s average 
day is as long as theirs and a lot more nerve-wracking. Let 
us follow the day of any rural school teacher—not a special 
day but any one of the two hundred. 

If the teacher does the janitor work as well (many do 
it without extra pay) it will be necessary for him to arrive 
at the school by eight o’clock in order to have the school 
warm by nine. If there is no residence at the school it often 
means a walk of a mile or two to get there. Until nine 
o’clock he will find sufficient board work to keep him busy. 
Then school assembles and the serious part of the day’s 
work begins. The average rural school in Alberta teaches 
the eight public school grades while many teach grades nine 
and ten in addition, all in one room. In such a school the 
enrolment may be anywhere from 25 to 50 pupils. The 
handling of the various grades, including the assignment 
and checking of seatwork, classwork in each subject of each 
grade, general supervision while classes are on, and super- 
vision of playground activities, is carried on until 3:30 (in 
most schools). The day’s work is broken by two 15-minute 
intermissions and an hour for lunch. 


* * * 


During this whole period the teacher is responsible for 
the well-being, comfort, behavior and useful employment of 
the whole school. He must see that each child works and 
plays, that he is not unduly disturbed in either; and that 
he neither inflicts nor suffers injury while on the playground. 
He must watch habits of industry and neatness of work; 
inculcate ideals of fair play and truthfulness in the class- 
room and on the playground; suppress idling, bullying and 
improper language; and be able to solve, speedily and fairly, 
many problems that arise in connection with discipline and 
work. Furthermore he must see that his pupils make proper 
use of leisure time and must be able to apply first-aid in 
case of cuts, bruises and frost-bite. He is the sole repre- 
sentative, within the precincts of the school, of law, order 
and good government; the fountain head of knowledge and 
the seat of justice. He must always remember that in mat- 
ters of dress and conduct he is usually the model for his 
charges, and that he must be a good sport and a good 
worker to gain their respect. 

After 3:30 there still remains much to be done. Where 
there are high school grades in a one-room school consid- 
erable classwork is done at this time of day. In any case, 
there is the next day’s work to be prepared and the usual 
stack of work books to be gone over. This may take from 
one to two hours. Certain subjects such as Art or high school 
languages or Mathematics need extra time for preparation, 
whether in the school or at home. 

Besides this the teacher has such additional duties as 
reporting absentees to the attendance branch of the depart- 
ment; Christmas concerts, festival and fair work, term tests, 
final exams, school sports, and care of supplies and equip- 
ment. During his ten months of teaching the conscientious 
teacher will have worked an average of nine hours per day 
for each school day and a couple of hours—sometimes more 
—on Saturdays. 
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The organization of a rural school is peculiar to that 
institution. There are many grades, nine or ten divisions 
not being unusual. While one group is up for class the 
teacher must see that the other groups are supplied with 
seatwork and that they do not disturb the class. When the 
class is over its members must also be supplied with seatwork 
and the work of the other groups supervised or corrected 
to some extent before the next class is called up. All seat- 
work calls for preparation and supervision. All classwork 
calls for preparation and presentation. The seatwork must 
be in line with the classwork to be valuable. The pupils must 
be trained to meet their own problems as far as possible, 
so that the junior grades may receive the much-needed 
personal attention and direction of the teacher. During the 
intermissions the teacher usually finds it necessary to use 
part of the time to get work on the boards besides seeing 
that all is well on the playground. 

His seatwork is often handicapped by lack of supplies; 
his playground activities limited by lack of equipment. His 
library may consist of a mere score of volumes, while poor 
attendance will seriously interfere with class efficiency. 
Nevertheless he must make shift and carry on, yet few will 
take these handicaps into consideration when the year’s 
work is done. 


* * * 


Rural education, however, possesses some features that 
help to offset these handicaps. The contacts between pupil 
and teacher, between parent and teacher are closer than in 
the city. There are fewer attractions and organizations in 
the rural areas to share in the interest and work of the 
school, which therefore has a greater influence on the lives 
of the pupils. The pupil group is itself different. Small in 
number and diversified as to age it is necessary to have most 
play-groups or teams mixed. The pupils are all neighbors 
who have known one another for a: long time; mostly all 
farmers’ children with a common bond of interest that 
changes the pupil group into a close approximation of a 
family. 

No one, I think, will contest the statement, based on 
the above facts, that the rural ungraded school with its 
seven to ten grades is a hive of industry. But it is more 
than that. It is a centre where the hopes and ambitions, the 
industry and intellect of the rising generation are to be 
evolved and developed. Here the children acquire the habits 
of work and perseverance that they will carry through life. 
Their attitude towards books and learning, their reaction 
to constituted authority are mainly determined in this fac- 
tory of the nation’s citizens. 

Is it of so little consequence, then, who may be the guid- 
ing light that shows the way? Who first weans the young 
beginner from the free, untrammeled pre-school life, to the 
necessary exactions and inhibitions of the classroom? May 
any hand hold the staff that guides the footsteps of youth 
or may any voice interpret the law of life and whisper 
directions of the road to hesitating feet? Is the sympathy 
and understanding blended with encouragement, the firmness 
relieved by a sense of humor, the patience strengthened by 
alertness, to be found in the right degree in every character? 
If we admit the fact that education is not merely the mem- 
orizing of facts and the mastery of skills, then we must 
admit that the teacher’s work is of a special kind, requiring 
an individual of special aptitudes reinforced by special 
training. 

—The Edmonton Journal. 
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Standing on one’s dignity is the pinacle of all absurdities. 
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OUR MONTHLY FICTION BOOK REVIEWS 
Conducted by William T. Cherry 


INSOLUBLE 
by Francis Everton $2.00 (Collins) 

Cecil Manning, prominent official of British Chemicals, 
is found dead in a bed with Perronal tablets on a table 
nearby. Although his door was locked on the inside, Cecil 
had no reason for suicide, whereas three people could bene- 
fit by his death. Each had opportunity to put Perronal in 
his whiskey immediately before his death. By chance, Per- 
ronal, insoluble in water, dissolves readily in alcohol. This 
holds the solution of another good Crime Club mystery. 
FALLING STAR 
by Vicki Baum $2.25 (D.D.G.) 

Vicki Baum is widely known for her “Grand Hotel”. 
In this book of Hollywood, Donka Morescu fights her way 
back to fame. A star in silent pictures, her Rumanian 
accent keeps her down when talkies come along. Her come- 
back is made possible by her conquest of Oliver Dent, great 
screen lover. A magnificent story of the picture colony 
of today. Donka’s battle to make good inevitably conflicts 
with the smooth course of her new love. She makes a 
marvelous figure in a remarkably fine modern story, replete 
with the glamour of Hollywood. 

SEVEN MEN CAME BACK 
by Warwick Deeping $2.00 (McC. & S.) 

A rare human story of the after war comradeship of 
six officers and a batman. All different as to type, they 
struggle together to get back into a changed world. Captain 
Jack Sherring is the dominant figure. His rich experiences 
in love and marriage add to a human and lovable character, 
who finally meets happiness with a courageous woman. Re- 
markable study by this well known writer of the after war 
struggle for survival of war weary men. 

THE MAN WITHOUT NERVES 
by E. Phillips Oppenheim $2.00 (McC, & S.) 

James Huitt was manager of Aldwych branch of a great 
banking house. Even when the suburb where he lived was 
shaken by a murder and suicide, Huitt retained his calm. 
Strangely enough, he was shaken first by watching a long 
putt roll true at a golf match. Another Oppenheim mystery 
thriller. Whoever committed the murders, you will not 
want to close the book until you have finally discovered. 
MEN WHO MARCH AWAY 
by Henry Andover $2.00 (Musson) 

A serious study of a group of people just before the 
war. In peaceful Cumberland, the hero, after one unhappy 
love affair, finds peace with a totally different kind of 
woman. Before final happiness is found, he passes through 
war. A true analysis of the effects upon a reserved, sen- 
sitive character makes this a masterpiece of war literature. 
BLACK HAWTHORN 
by John S. Strange $2.25 (D.D.G.) 

In the black hawthorn jar from China, according to 
legend, lie sealed ghosts of evil. It had been in the Gaunt 
family for years. Hetty Gaunt, matriarch of the line, died 
and strange tales gather as to her death. Detective Potter 
of New England police, looked to the jar for a clue, and 
found a background of murder for the whole Gaunt family. 
This New England detective is a master sleuth, and ends 
the Gaunt terror. Another fine thriller, which will enthral 
the reader until the last page is turned over. 

MURDER FROM THREE ANGLES 
by Vernor Loder $2.00 (Collins) 

Dansford, London financier, bought “Colham Gorse’ but 
kept Mr. Colham and his neice, Letty, as hosts. He had 
seven guests down to discuss a business amalgamation. 
Dansford is later found dead by the lake. Several persons 


are suspected, but we defy you to guess the real culprit. The 
County Chief Constable, Letty and Hope, Dansford’s young 
secretary, and Inspector Chace of Scotland Yard investigate 
each from his own angle. Which one proves right? A 
Crime Club book. 

THE BISHOP OF HAVANA 

by Pendleton Hogan $2.00 (MCL & Smithers) 

A wild gypsy boy of 18th century Spain enters the 
Church (to his own amazement) and becomes beloved Bish- 
op of Havana. His early romance with Ila, Nordic dancing 
girl, the rowdy old Marquesa de Montevideo, Madre Maria, 
crystal gazer, his good deeds and weaknesses make an un- 
usual first novel. Not a religious story, but rich with red- 
blooded action, charm and originality. 

A MAN’S WAY 
by Muriel Hine $2.00 (Saunders) 

Clive Martyn, London novelist, and his beautiful but “dif- 
ficult” young wife, and the clash of their temperaments. 
Pauline, outdoor girl, resents his devotion to his art. The 
situation is complicated by her attentions to the estate 
agent. A modern novel by this popular English writer. 
OTHER MAN’S DANGER 
by Maxwell March $2.00 (Collins) 

Jennifer Fern, tragic heiress, has had three men propose 
to her, then meet violent death. When Tony Bellew proposes, 
and is murdeously attacked, she seeks the aid of Robin 
Grey. Grey, nominally an idle young bachelor, is in reality 
an astute criminologist. His battle of wits with a mysterious 
gang, and final triumph make a first rate thriller. 

THE YELLOW BRIAR 
by Patrick Slater $2.00 (Allen) 

Story of life and love as the author lived in Toronto as 
a child. Deals with the lives and times of early Irish set- 
tlers, while Upper Canada was yet a bush land. Remarkable 
study of early Toronto, filled with historical incidents. The 
author watched the many changes in Ontario, and talks 
entertainingly of them, while telling a good love story. A 
contribution to Ontario history, and should be of interest 
e teachers, both as a story and an education of the early 

ays. 
PITILESS CHOICE 
by Margaret Pedler $2.00 (Musson) 
Another first rate story by this popular writer. Jim Traf- 
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ford’s decision not to dive to the rescue of a foolhardy lad, 
knowing his mother depended upon him, is justified five 
years later. Jenifer, all this time, thought him a coward, 
until her own father threw his life away to save a drunken 
fool from certain death. Jim’s words “What is wrong under 
some circumstances might be altogether right differently” 
are borne out by subsequent events. 

THE GIRL FROM GLENGARRY 

by Ralph Connor $2.00 (McC & Stewart) — 
Scenes laid in pine-forests of Ottawa. The heroine inherited 
her father’s properties, the hero is a young Montreal bond 
broker. A modern romance, with the tang of the pine, and 
a realistic story of injustice and the tyranny of money 
power. Every Canadian will want to read this book, and 
particularly those who know “The Man from Glengarry”. 
THE FIGHTING YEARS 

by Hugh Pendexter $2.00 (Collins) 

Another fine Indian story by Pendexter. A record of 
events that ended France’s dream of empire in America. 
Justin Nolton, one of Washington’s scouts, is involved in 
hazardous adventures, particularly at Fort Duquesne, now 
Pittsburg. Pendexter knows his history, but tells it so enter- 
tainingly that it is absorbed with delight. 

THE WHITE SIREN 
by Stephen Maddock $2.00 (Collins) 

A Secret Service story of the East. Terrel of the Intelli- 
gence Branch discovers a plot to restore monarchy in 
Turkey. The conspirators are led by a former Turkish 
princess, known as the White Siren. Terrel has amazing 
adventure with hair-raising escapes, in an unusually bril- 
liant adventure and mystery book. Don’t start this unless 
you can finish it at one reading. 

ONE WAY TICKET 
by Ethel Turner $2.25 (G. J. McLeod) 

A dramatic story of a sensitive girl’s life under the 
shadow of San Quentin Prison. Veronica Bourn’s father was 
an official at the prison, and she was born into the San 
Quentin atmosphere. Veronica’s life is in itself entertaining, 
and a very interesting sidelight of the prison life is woven 
throughout the book. 

THE GALLOWS OF CHANCE 
by E. Phillips Oppenheim $2.00 (McC. & S.) 

Meet the beautiful Katherine Brandt and active Detec- 
tive Pank. Four apparently unrelated incidents lead us into 
a real ridddle and we follow with Detective Pank to its 
conclusion. Oppenheim is again at his best in a story filled 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT: 


$* Se 


1. If all the people in the world could be extended in 
a line, every fourth person would belong to the British 
Empire; every fifth person would be a Chinaman, but two 
hundred people would stand between each Canadian. 

2. The most densely populated province of Canada is 
Prince Edward Island while the most thinly populated prov- 
ince is British Columbia. 

8. If all the railways of the world were stretched in 
straight lines, side by side, the Canadian National would 
stretch farther than any other. 

4. The busiest trade route in the world is in the At- 
lantic Ocean, between New York and Liverpool. 

5. According to a recent compilation of the value of 
the annual production of the world’s chief products, milk 
leads the list closely followed by rice and potatoes. Gold 
ranks 41st on this list. 

6. The tiptop point of Canada is Mount Logan in Yukon 
and is 19,850 feet high. 

7. Nine-tenths of the natural gas of the world issues 
from wells in the United States; Canada and Poland com- 
pete for the remaining tenth. 

8. Germany leads the world in the production of Irish 
potatoes. 

9. In 1931, Canada had 6,541 fur farms which produced 
133,248 pelts valued at $3,071,460. 

10. Canada ranks second among the world exporters 
of wheat flour, surpassed only by the United States. 

11. In 1931, Canada produced 132,016,859 lbs. of beet 
sugar valued at nearly $6,000,000. 

12. When a Canadian Indian becomes enfranchised, he 
ceases to be an Indian under the law and acquires the full 
status of citizenship. 

13. From a force of 300 men in 1873, the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police has grown to one of 2,500 men at 
the present time. : 

14. In 1931, 8 out of every 100 Canadians over the age 
of 5 years, was unable to read and write. 

15. British Columbia now produces almost twice the 
value of lumber and lumber products as Ontario and Que- 
bec combined. 
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GRAMMAR V—NUMBER 
Wim. Cameron, M.A. 





These short articles serve on the one hand as an indica- 
tion of the futility of teaching grammar for the purpose of 
determining and fixing ancient modes of thought communi- 
cation while exposing on the part of erudition a complete 
lack of knowledge of thought processes; on the other hand, 
and more particularly, as an explanation of the conservative 
nature of education and its astounding ignorance of what 
is required in training youth to understand their modern 
environment so as to modify it for better satisfaction of 
their needs. To prove that education as practised in schools 
and colleges has. grown comatose, and incapable of forward 
motion, is an easy task. Every foremost thinker in the world 
tells us so in no uncertain terms. 

The difficulty lies in convincing third and fourth rate 
educators that their duty lies in furthering the mental wel- 
fare of rising generations, and not in petty political and 
economic manoeuvres to enable them to continue dwelling 
among the flesh-pots of Egypt, feasting upon the unholy 
exploitation of their fellow men. Moreover, although it is 
their work to diagnose social diseases and prescribe a reme- 
dy (or otherwise disappear), they manifest their acquisitive 
childish nature in proclaiming, ““We have failed, all is lost. 
Put your trust in Providence. He will aid you and direct 
your actions. But should you fail to conduct yourselves 
when following his instructions in a constitutional manner 
—then remember Toronto’. Their ego-centrism is so great 
they never dream that others outside their family compact 
might overcome difficulties to them insoluble and hasten the 
return of progressive ways to the social world. As it is, 
“the hundreds of millions of ‘modern democracy’ show as 
much ability to protect their minds from subjugation and to 
arrest the advancing disaster which will enslave, torture, 
mutilate and destroy the greater portion of them, as a train- 
load of hogs bound for Chicago”’. 

Some years ago a noted author widely advertised a 
thrilling race between education and social catastrophe. It 
excited less interest than would a bull fight. Now the race 
has been called off. The promoter could not get it started. 
Education fell asleep at the post, drunken with doses of 
its own dope, and catastrophe, disgusted at lack of compe- 
tition, moved on relentlessly towards its appointed goal. 
Sad, isn’t it? More than sad, that a “cultured” province 
like Alberta, with a population of somewhat over half a 
million, should in the past: decade retrogress educationally 
and economically while an “illiterate” country like Soviet 
Russia whose people number one hundred and eighty million 
has in the same period not only recreated its social industry 
but devised a new educational system, at present the envy 
of the whole intellectual world. Needless to say Alberta is 
not interested, although welcoming all educational charlatans 
that pass this way. Teaching of grammar may not alone 
cause mental inactivity, but its general nature is the nature 
of an education that brings about such barren result. But 
to our task. 

Since every name denotes a mental concept, an abstrac- 
tion without plurality, number, while apparently the simplest 
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grammatical topic, is really the most difficult to discuss. 
Why, for instance, has mercy, a generalization, a plural in 
mercies? Why does education not have a plural educations 
or why should acts of justice be the number form of justice? 

A brief incursion into psychology may clarify the point. 
It will at least indicate the process reason follows in forming 
a generalization of an object, say table. Practical analysis 
of the idea shows it is composed of different parts, cach 
part being a table. Examination of all the parts reveals that 
they are made of different materials, are of various sizes and 
shapes, have different colors and so on. A process of elimina- 
tion now takes place. All differences in size, shape, color, 
material, are laid aside, similarities are retained until only 
characteristics common to all remain. Such surviving factor 
or factors form the content of the concept. In this case the 
abstraction made from the object consists of “an elevated 
horizontal plane surface” and to it is given the name table. 
There can only be one concept table because all existing 
forms in which the concept is embodied have been included 
in the process of making the generalization. Table then is 
a concept name and being all inclusive within its limitations 
can only be a unit without plurality. At the same time, 
probably because the concept content is contained in every 
one of its parts, the name table is also given to each part, 
and since the parts are numerous table is modified to tables 
in order to indicate more than one of these parts. While the 
concept is abstract, each of the parts is concrete. Only the 
name of a concrete idea has plural form. 

But again, abstract and concrete are only relative terms. 
Man can be taken as a unit concept and is then abstract, 
each part being concrete. When, however, man, dog, horse, 
are generalized into the idea animal, each group or part 
of the abstraction animal is then concrete and from the 
point of view of the highest generalization not only is each 
concrete group called an animal but to every part of each 
group the same name is applied. This classification can be 
carried on, embracing ever wider fields, until all existences, 
organic and inorganic, ponderable and imponderable, mater- 
ial and spiritual, lose their differences under one abstraction 
named nature, universe, or cosmos, which is the one final 
and absolute truth, compared with which all parts are only 
partial truths, only concrete forms of existence. 

While, however, there is only one final abstraction, rela- 
tive to which all other thoughts are concrete, yet the mind 
for its own purpose may temporarily look upon any mental 
part as a unit and treat such concrete part as an abstrac- 
tion having concrete parts. Thus concrete parts become 
abstract and abstractions again become concrete. The con- 
tent of thought is continually changing. 

But has language, you ask, no means of distinguishing 
between the abstract and concrete, the unit and its fraction- 
al part, since much confusion must arise from using the 
same name for both? Yes, a distinction is made by means 
of what are called articles. A concrete or partial name in 
the singular is preceded by “a” or “the”, such preceding 
word not being required in the plural as this inflected form 
belongs only to the names of concrete parts, never to names 
of concepts. We speak about a or the house, and houses, 
part or parts of the concept house. The sole function of an 
article, then, is to discriminate between a name which 
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signifies a unit abstraction and the same name having a 
concrete signification. However, consistency in its use is 
not generally observed. 

Number, too, is a concept which for our purpose can 
be classified as definite, one, two, three, and indefinite as 
few, many, and each part can be subclassified further accord- 
ing to the idea in which the number is. embodied, table, 
man, sheep. Thus (number) five of (class) sheep contracted 
into five sheep. It does not matter whether we say one 
sheep or five sheep. Sheep remains unchanged. But we say 
one table and many tables where table is inflected appar- 
ently for number. Again if the number is expressed “many” 
what need exists for duplicating the idea in tables, when 
as with sheep, it can be expressed quite as well without any 
modification? It would appear that number here is the unit 
concept and that tables is a classifying or subordinate word. 
Using the terminology of grammar five or many is a noun, 
tables is an adjective, and adjectives have no plural form. 

While this reverses former ideas of number function it 
does not explain the form, tables. We say many (of) a 
table and many tables, different modes of expressing the 
same number idea. Tables, and ‘of a table’ mean the same 
thing, analagous to John’s hat and the hat of John. Appar- 
ently tables is an old form of the partitive genitive now 
displaced by the possessive or that form of a name having 
a classifying function. The case was originally formed by 
adding “es” to the ordinary name word, latterly after 
dropping the final “e’’ in words, by ’s. The case word 
could either precede or like its phrasal equivalent follow 
the classified word. Thus the two forms, many a table, and 
many tables, where tables is really an old form of the pos- 
sesive singular of the name word, retained because mis- 
taken for a plural inflection. Old English also had a muta- 
tion genitive nominative “boc”, genitive “bec’’, which sug- 
gests why in “five men’”’, men too was mistaken for a plural 
form. 

Corroboration of this may be found in Latin where the 
genetive singular and the nominative plural are alike or 
so nearly alike that any slight change may be neglected. 
The same appears also in Greek if we remember that “ou” 
and “oi” are interchangeable. While Russian grammar 
states that after small numbers and both, the genetive sing- 
ular is used. Persian too only indicates plurality by inflec- 
tion where it is not otherwise shown. 

Much of the foregoing is outside the grammatical field. 
Still, knowledge of the mind processes precede an under- 
standing of language structure and its exposition, grammar. 
But, you say, this subject was taught long before mental 
methods were discovered. Quite so, but agriculture too, was 
practiced long before its science was known. Science begets 
theory and systematization, application of which not only 
brings about better and more economical methods but also 
assures certainty of successful operation as a result of 
consciously directed effort. Other sciences, too, aid agri- 
culture by providing better instruments for its work. 
Without theory, practice simply consists of a hit and miss 
process or what is usually termed trial and error. Believe 
it or not, education is of this latter type, only it dislikes 
experimentation with new things. It prefers to continue in 
error. It wants to get somewhere and do something, but 
notwithstanding extravagant effort, its work has been in 
vain. The proof confronts one everywhere. World conditions 
persist in getting worse, catastrophe approaches, simply 
because education has left the masses ignorant of how to 
seneneesnaensetinneiateieneeenatlliiiieeessemmamenmmemnes tenes renames’ s 
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understand, control and direct human affairs. An appeal 
to providence is but a confession of defeatism. Imagine a 
sane people expending millions of dollars annually for the 
privilege of remaining so ignorant, that they do not know 


it. Education is an excellent institution for such a purpose. 
* * * 


The basic human instinct for the survival of the race, 
and hence for the protection of the young, can always be 
counted on to rise in its might and put children first just 
as it does in a flood or fire, if you can only manage to 
reach it through the ramparts of suicidal shortsightedness 
around it. 

Those who feel strongly about good care for children 
are mostly those personally occupied in caring for children; 
hence unable to make money; hence dependent on those 
who do make money. Those who naturally put the needs 
of roads, bridges, and material things first, are mostly those 
who, not spending any time on children, make and possess 
the money; hence do not depend on any one else for the 
means to take care of the things they consider important. 

The same old idiocy of forgetting that a child can not 
grow up twice! You can interrupt the improving of a road 
and ten years later go on with it about where you left off, 
but if you interrupt decent care for children and ten years 
later begin again to feel responsible for them, you can by 
no means go on where you left off. You find them irre- 
parably grown up, and grown up wrong—enemies and lia- 
bilities of their community rather than friends and assets. 

We poured out public money during the War to keep 
our soldiers—the defenders of the present—well fed, well 
clothed, well trained and well armed; This not out of indul- 
gent kindness to them, but out of a realizing sense of our 
dependence on them. But we are a thousand times more 
dependent on the nation’s children for our national safety 
than on the nation’s soldiers! How can we in this present 
crisis be so short-sighted as to grudge the money to keep the 
creators of our future well fed, well clothed, well trained, 
and well armed by vitality, hope and educated brains? 
Extract from Good Housekeeping (Dorothy Canfield Fisher). 
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WHAT THE TERM “ADULT EDUCATION” COVERS 
Donald Cameron 





The following suggestions are offered after considering 
the usage of the World Association, the British Institute, 
and United States organizations. The term as used on this 
continent generally denotes a wider group of activities than 
in Europe, due in part, probably to the less clearly defined 
movements. here on which activities centre. It is perhaps 
not far wrong to say that activities here centre mainly on 
university extension departments, and it is consequently 
natural to associate all the ramifications of university ex- 
tension work with the term. In Europe activities centre 
rather on special organizations and schools with compara- 
tively narrow or well-defined objectives, with the universi- 
ties playing a secondary even if important part. 

There is little dispute as to what is meant by the quali- 
fying term “adult”. It means adult in social or economic 
status rather than in age. An adult is one whose formal or 
full-time education has come to an end, and who has as- 
sumed or is ready to assume his or her place permanently 
as an independent economic unit. An office boy of 16 years 
might be an adult within the meaning of adult education, 
whereas a university student of 23 would not be. 

The meaning of the other half of the term—‘“education” 
—offers more difficulty of definition. In its narrowest sense 
it is, according to a survey made under the auspices of 
the World Association, “regular and systematic study of 
some non-vocational subject by adult classes or individuals 
under the guidance of a lecturer or director”. This limits 
the meaning to full-time schools like the folks high schools 
(though they might be of only a week or few weeks’ dura- 
tion) and to evening study groups such as the W.E.A. classes, 
University Extension classes in Saskatoon, Montreal, etc. 

To remain strictly within the bounds of this definition 
would be to make our survey a comparatively simple and 
easy affair, but to ignore closely related activities would 
preclude reference to several promising lines of work, some 
of which will develop into ‘adult education’ within the 
meaning of the definition. So looking at the four elements 
in the definition (1) regular and systematic study, (2) of 
some non-vocational subject, (8) by adult classes or in- 
dividuals, (4) under the guidance of a lecturer or director, 
I would suggest a liberal interpretation of the first two 
qualifications at least. By stretching No. 1 a little we would 
be able to take account of isolated lectures such as several 
of the universities give throughout their provinces, or like 
Service Clubs and Canadian Clubs, etc., commonly sponsor, 
and perhaps even Chautauquas, etc. I presume broadcast 
lectures would be included too. No. 2 needs to be stretched 
a little too to look into the evening classes aided under The 
Technical Education Act, especially perhaps those in English 
for immigrants, and others that may not be strictly technical. 

How to Arrange Provincial Reviews 

To make a Dominion summary possible there needs to 
be some uniformity about the way the Provincial Reviews 
are written. This uniformity can probably be most easily 
attained by arranging our information around the organi- 
zations doing adult education work. Alternative ways would 
be to arrange the information according to areas, or accord- 
ing to types of adult education work. The first method would 
have the advantage of showing up plainly how certain 
organizations or bodies are meeting their opportunities or 
obligations in the direction of adult education. In the event 
of publication, a comparison on this basis as between dif- 
ferent parts of the Dominion would be criticism of some, 
a stimulus to others, even though no critical comment were 
offered. 
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If any one of the collaborators feels that it would be 
of greater advantage to arrange his main body of material 
in another way, I would suggest that he at least make a 
summary in the first way suggested above. And in the case 
of those looking after the survey in more than one prov- 
ince, I should think it well that a quite distinct and separate 
write-up be made for each. 

We would then have for each of the nine provinces a 
resume along the following lines:— 

1. What organizations there are solely for the purpose 
of adult education, e.g., the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion of Ontario and the Frontier College. Any attempts that 
have been made along folk high school lines by Scandinavian 
settlers, etc. 

2. What the Universities and colleges are doing in the 
way of adult education, the extent to which they are co- 
operating with the other organizations in so doing, etc. 

3. What school boards or municipalities are doing, i.e., 
local effort through or by public bodies. All the larger cities 
offer evening classes though the classes are mainly technical 
in nature. Any special instruction for the unemployed should 
be noted. The condition of public library service could be 
brought into the picture, and the extent shown to which the 
public libraries co-operate with or encourage systematic 
adult study,—special arrangements with study groups, the 
preparation of reading lists, ete. 

4. What provincial governments (apart from provincial 
universities) are doing. Grants to local school boards for 
night classes. Any stimulus other than financial. Any radio 
broadcasting or correspondence instruction undertaken other 
than in the work of the school grades. What is being done 
to develop a public library service in the towns and cities. 
Travelling, “Open Shelf”? or Package Libraries. Are they 
making any educational use of museums? Either here or 
under the University heading the matter of summer schools 
will come up. Insofar as attendance is demanded of teachers 
for making certificates permanent as in Nova Scotia, etc., 
or insofar as those in attendance are university students 
who failed to do enough work in the previous year, summer 
schools are hardly “adult education” activities within the 
meaning given to the term but they no doubt are as they 
concern teachers who attend voluntarily, especially if they 
are not seeking higher certificates or university credits, 
like the teachers we met at Elsinore. 

5. What is being done by organizations'for whom edu- 
cation is only a secondary aim, or one of several aims. This 
would include the Y.M.C.A.,.Y.W.C.A., Women’s Institutes, 
Teachers’ Clubs, Farm Clubs, Home and School Clubs, Cana- 
dian Clubs, Service Clubs, Chautauquas, perhaps even Drama 
Clubs, and Clubs of a dozen other varieties—in short all 
the odds and ends. 


6. There remains for separate mention what the 
Churches and affiliated young people’s societies, forums, 
study groups, etc., are doing. Probably nothing more than 
a very general impression, with a few illustrative examples 
of work, can be recorded here. A complete record is out 
of the question, and would probably serve no purpose very 
much greater than a general reference would. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE ACCOMPLISHED 
THROUGH THE SCHOOLS? 


(At a recent meeting between members of the Edmonton 
School Board and Principals of Schools called to discuss the 
matter of vocational guidance of pupils, Trustee S. Bowcott, 
Labor member on the Board was heartily applauded for his 
contribution to the discussion. The substance of his address 
is given below.—Ed.) 

“Being a layman I am reluctant to express my views 
to a group of leaders of the teaching profession, but I am 
in the dark about what really is the objective of our edu- 
cational system? Is it the sum, substance, aim and objective 
of a teacher’s duty to educate children with the main ob- 
jective in life of getting a job? In this connection, I recall 
a remark of Sir W. Osler, made to students during a lec- 
ture on medical science. The first thing he said was this, 
‘I am going to give the privilege to any student of leaving 
this class before I start; the question I am going to put 
to each student is (and the result will determine whether 
you remain or not):—How many are in this class for the 
purpose of getting a job as a doctor? If there is one such 
here, I want you to get out right away, because that is 
not the object and ambition that I want you to have in 
life.’ Trustee Mrs. Ferris made the statement that what is 
desired is the guidance of our children into places where 
there will be jobs after they leave school. Every other 
speaker stressed the same thing. My own opinion is that 
the pupils should be taught that their whole object in life 
must be to give the best service in that calling or vocation 
in which they are best fitted to enter. Citizens are being 
built, not slaves or machines—souls are being made—people 
to serve humanity after those who have taught are gone. 
In my opinion, that is where the present educational system 
falls down, and educationists and teachers should appre- 
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hend this. The educational. system should be closely linked 
with the social and economic life. The children should be 
shown that there is more in life than getting jobs;in the 
immediate future there is going to be more time for leisure, 
more time available for the development of culture. We 
should cease making machines—that is of the past; we are 
living in the age of which the great prophets spoke and 
dreamt about. In approaching this problem with the job 
complex in mind, the best will not be done for the individ- 
uals. One of the speakers made a derogatory remark about 
handing over pupils to the Technical School. Was the im- 
plication that a man who proves himself to be a first class 
mechanic is not as worthy as a doctor? Each one is doing 
his duty, and what greater objective or achievement can a 
man aspire to? Our educational service should not recognize 
a failure in any school; there should be a place in our 
social life so that even one classed as a ‘dummy’ can fit 
in. If the educational system does not develop this aim, 
it is largely worthless.” 
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NEW COUNTRY AND OLD 
F. Federiksen 





Ever since I came to Canada from Denmark six years 
ago I have been wondering at and trying to explain to 
myself the great difference between the old European 
countries and this big new country, especially the West. 

Every day, nearly every hour I find my mind occupied 
with the thought of it, and I am sure I shall keep on wonder- 
ing, for besides all the differences one can see and real- 
ize there is something indescribable, something one can only 
feel by instinct. One may travel all over Europe and find 
great differences between the countries—in nature, in popu- 
lation, in life and customs of the people—but thee is always 
something familiar, something one knows and realizes by 
institution, but not this indescribable mysterious difference 
between new and old which one finds in comparing Canada 
with Europe. 

I believe it is mostly the wild, partly untamed nature 
that impresses one, the big plains, the foothills, the wide 
silent woods, millions and millions of acres untouched and 
unsoiled of men. The distant blue mountains, the rivers and 
lakes—all of it great and clean nature, a virgin country. I 
think of it as it lies in the winter, in the grip of the frost, 
covered with snow, the great white silence, glimmering stars 
and northern lights. In the spring and summer under blaz- 
ing sun, grass and flowers and ripening wheat fields, the 
air crisp and dry scented with sage and mint, prairie rose 
and sweating balsam poplars; the sky clear and cloudless, 
light and shadows sharp, nothing to soften the lines and con- 
tours of the landscape. It gives me the impression of clean- 
liness and brightness, but also of coolness and hardness—of 
something merciless. ; 

One wonders at the colous of the sky at sunset, of the 
leaves of the trees in the Indian summer; it is beautiful and 
marvellous, but it is no idyl. The idyl you will find in the old 
countries, in the beech forests of Denmark, in the old vil- 
lages with big linden trees and flower gardens; you will 
find it in the Alps, especially in the summer; the Alps are 
mighty as the Rockies, but not so hard and cold, there is 
something warm and mild in the air that softens them, and 
there is a perfect idyl in the small picturesque towns of the 
valleys and in the fesh wonderful flower meadows of the 
heights. The pictures are different, but over them all is 
something soft and warm that weakens the heart and makes 
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one feel sentimental. It is all like an old and pretty garden 
where one can be comfortable and spend one’s leisure time 
gossiping and beer drinking and enjoying oneself. 

Western Canada has nothing of that, but still it has its 
lure. (I think even stronger than the old European coun- 
tries) the lure of the great pure virgin nature, the vast 
areas of unexplored and undeveloped land. There is some- 
thing fresh and youthful over the country that makes one 
feel younger and more energetic and also more free and 
independent than in the crowded and over-developed coun- 
tries of Europe. 

There is nothing so depressing as things which are fin- 
ished. Where there is no possibilities of improvement, there 
is nothing to wish for, nothing to work for. 

One need not worry about that in western Canada, it 
will last long before it gets finished. Your house may be a 
shack and your garden a potato patch, but there is a possi- 
bility of improving them. 

Many of the towns are make-shifts, big wooden boxes 
and stone cubes built with a remarkable defiance of beauty 
and style, but they are alive, expanding and developing. 
One can not as in many old towns in Europe come back 
after twenty years absence to the same old street and find 
the same old house with the same old people and the same 
old flowerpot in the window. There is no still-life -in this 
young country, its people are busy. 

They are busy with farming mining, trading, speculating 
and gambling, trying to secure for themselves a little of the 
richness of the country. Sometimes they are trying to get 
it a little too quick and easy, but this seems to be rather 
difficult lately, mostly it takes hard work and time. 

There is one thing one will always notice coming from 
Europe with its old traditions of class and clan differences. 
People are more on the same level in Canada, there is no 
great dividing line between the classes, between employer 
and servant, between farmer and labourer, between the 
country-man and the city-man. There is no thousand year 
old farmer class as in Europe. Farmers in Canada are re- 
cruited from all classes of people, and there is more intimate 
connection between country, town and city. The working 
man in his overalls and the dressed up city man can eat 
at the same table in the dining room of the hotel, it would 
be impossible in Europe. A man is estimated more by the 
way he does his work than by the kind of work he is doing. 

There is sométhing independent and self reliant about 
the people of this country which the old country people do 
not possess. 

One will notice the difference especially in the young 
people, children and youngsters. I am sure, that a Canadian 
lad of twelve years is more independent and more able io 
face the world than a Danish young man of eighteen. The 
European children are too much brought up, they are 
brought up to suit the parents, to be quiet and nice and 
behave themselves and respect the old people. It is comfort- 
able for the parents but it weakens the character of the 
children. The Canadian child is growing up in freedom, he 
does not get too much bringing up, sometimes too little; 
he may be a brat and a torture for his parents, but he will 
be strong of character. He will learn to think and act in- 
dependently and he will look at the life and the world with 
bright young eyes and not through the old folk’s glasses. 

There is more freedom in school life too for the children. 
The relation between teacher and pupil is more free and 
democratic than in the old country; in Denmark most of the 
teachers are supermen who put on a coat of dignity when 
they enter the class room. 

There is a closer connection between parents and school, 
and the school is more of a social and cultural centre in 
Canada. 

As to the educational system, it seems practical as far as 
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it goes in mostly for practical knowledge and not for filling 
and stuffing. With an experience of twenty years as a high 
school teacher in Denmark—considered one of the best edu- 
cated countries in Europe—I have been interested in com- 
paring the Danish education with the Canadian, and of 
course there are many differences. 


The young Dane will leave school with a bigger fund 
of knowledge than the Canadian but he will not be so apt 
to use what he has learned as the Canadian. The old <oun- 
try school system is too theoretical and scientific, and there 
is too much to be learned, too much filling and stuffing 
with knowledge that is of no use and of no interest for 
the pupil, who as a result often becomes dull from ioo 
much study. 


Some of the old countries, perhaps Denmark in particu- 
lar, are becoming over-educated, it is the ambition of nearly 
all parents in city and country to have their children go 
through high school whether they are gifted or not, and 
when they pass their high school examinations most of them 
think they are too good for ordinary work. Not all of them 
can go to the University, even though many of them do, 
and having gone to school for twelve years they are of little 
value in practical work, and their education only makes 
them dissatisfied. 


And still there is a cry in these countries for more edu- 
cation, and there is an experimenting and trying out of new 
systems without end, especially in Germany and Denmark. 
Sometimes one can not help but think, that it is mostly the 
teachers that are crying for more education (and higher 
wages): many of them are over-estimating their own work 
and worth. 


I know there is a cry for more education here in Canada 
too, and no doubt in many places it is needed, but I hope it 
will be a long time before the system is over-worked. Over- 
stuffed young brains and anaemic, nervous young people 
are not much good for building up a new country; a good 
practical elementary education is what every child should 
have, what lies beyond that should be a private matter for 
parents and child. There is no sense in people having to 
pay for other peoples’ childen going through high school 
and University as they do for example in Denmark, and it 
is very often wasted money. 


What impresses me most with the young Canadian is 
his (her) free naturalness, cleverness and independence—a 
result of a free happy childhood, not of schooling and educa- 
tion. 


If the old country people, migrating to Canada, think 
it a wild country with uncivilized people they will have to 
think again; too many of them think too highly of them- 
selves and their old country civilization even if they may 
not have much of it; they do not see either, that it is absurd 
that the different nationalities stick together in settlements 
instead of mixing with the Canadians, and they do not real- 
ize that it is impossible to maintain Danish or Swedish or 
German civilizatin in the new country; the life nerve has 
been cut, and old country civilization in Canada, outside of 
the British, will only be stillstanding—no evolution. 


Those who are going to stay in the new country, that 
offers them hospitality and the same rights as it offers its 
own people should try to act and feel like Canadians, and 
try to transplant to Canadian soil the most valuable things 
in their old country civilization. Because of that they do not 
need to forget their old country, they can keep it in their 
heart as a place for the memory to rest; but the new 
country is the land of their life work, their future and their 
hildren. 
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LET THERE BE SWEETNESS 
Margaret Donnelly 


eee 

A man of my acquaintance tells me that all old maids 
are sour; he: has known only one who wasn’t. He says 
matrimony gives a woman a different slant on life, and 
makes her sweet and jolly. I had an immediate vision of 
all the married women I had known; whole battalions of 
them filed past my mind’s eye—and what a sweet, gay, 
jolly, light-hearted lot they were! Not a sour-faced one 
among them; but indeed, why should there be? Hadn’t they 
all achieved the state which guarantees placid content and 
perpetual sweetness? 

But what is to be done about those who are not so for- 
tunate? Can a girl go boldly up to a man, and say “Kind 
sir, I feel that I am in danger of becoming a sour old maid. 
Will you not, in your goodness and charity, take pity upon 
me, and save me from such a dreadful fate?” Even if she 
could bring herself to be so unmaidenly (quaint, old-fash- 
ioned word, that), and if the gentleman of her choice were 
ever so willing, there are certain other qualifications which 
he must have. For instance, he must be possessed of a suffi- 
cient income to provide for a wife and possible children. 
The girl may have a good position, but she must give it up. 
The men folk who make our laws, and manage our affairs 
have, in their great wisdom, decreed that a married woman 
may not be gainfully employed. 

There is, apparently, some peculiar magic about the 
altar, by virtue of which it has the power to change a 
female doctor, lawyer, stenographer, teacher, or what not 
into a housewife, just, as you might say, in the twinkling 
of an eye—by a stroke of the pen or a slip of the tongue. 

Let us suppose that Angus MacDonald, lawyer, and 
Janet Thompson, teacher, decide to wed. He goes into the 
church Angus MacDonald, lawyer in receipt of an income. 
He comes out still Angus MacoDnald, still a lawyer, still 
in receipt of an income. The woman, however, goes in Janet 
Thompson, teacher, wage-earner, but she comes out Janet 
MacDonald, no longer a teacher, and no longer a wage- 
earner. Henceforth she spends her days in a mad orgy of 
hilarious enjoyment at the wash tub or ironing board, play- 
ing, occasionally, with the broom or duster. She performs 
highly successful experiments at the baking table. She may 
never have had any training along these lines, but her little 
interview at the altar has fixed all that. Should she be in 
a mood for quiet reflection, there is the mending basket. 
Does she desire exercise in the open air? There is snow to 
be shovelled, ashes may be carried out, the steps may be 
swept. If it is summer time she may mow the lawn, hoe 
the potatoes, or string the sweet peas. Is the literary urge 
upon her? She may write a sweet note of gratitude to her 
mother-in-law. Does she desire to minister to the sick? 
Some one will obligingly come down with “flu”, or there 
may even be an epidemic of measles, mumps, or scarlet 
fever. Matrimony simply bristles with opportunities for 
service; she just can’t turn around without bumping into 
employment of some kind—all of it fully guaranteed against 
any suggestion of that hideous word “gain” unless, indeed, 
the amassing of sweetness may be counted to her for gain. 

The whole institution of matrimony is so over-charged 
with sweetness that it is a wonder all married women don’t 
die of diabetes. No need to wonder whence came that word 
“honey-moon”’. 


The burning question now is to decide what shall be 
done about those selfish men folk who refuse to lead us 
along the saccharine path to the altar, and launch us upon 
the syrupy sea of matrimony. How unfair that these crea- 
tures are allowed to pack around their stores of honey, 
unshared with the female of the species. It is particularly 
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hard upon the teaching sisterhood for, mark you, they must 
not be sour; neither may they be inexperienced. There is, 
therefore, only a brief period during which they can be free 
of both these handicaps. Just as the poor teacher is becom- 
ing sufficiently experienced to do her work well the bitter 
blight sets in. Surely it is time that a good strong deputa- 
tion of spinsters, preferably teachers, wait upon the Gov- 
ernment and demand immediate action. Severe penalties 
must be enacted for the sin of bachelorhood. Whoso con- 
tributeth to the bitterness of womankind shall be in danger 
of imprisonment—of one kind or another! “Swift to its 
close ebbs out life’s little day.” We must not let it slip 
single away. Sisters, make haste! 
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OUR TEACHERS’ HELPS DEPARTMENT 





GRADE I. Talks on Indians and Indian Life (Good 
material for language for II and III also). I. Some material 
for talks on Indians and Indian Life, drawn from “Indian 
Child Life”, Eastman; “Little Eagle”; “Little Indians”, 
Larue. 

(a) Indian babies: Put your ruler along the edge of your 
desk once and make a mark at its end; then a second time 
and make a second mark. Add a little bit more to the length 
of those two rulers and then you know how long a Indian 
baby’s cradle is. The back of the baby’s cradle is a straight 
piece of board just about the length you have measured. 
To one side of this board is nailed the bag that holds the 
little Indian baby. The nailing is done with brass-headed 
tacks and the bag is embroidered with beads so that the 
baby’s little home is very beautiful. To make it easy to put 
the baby in and out of his cradle, the bag is opened all the 
way up and down the front, and then is laced up, when the 
baby is once inside, like a shoe, except that the laces of 
the cradle are made of skin. You might think that the baby 
would find it very hard to have a board pressing against 
his back all day and so it might be, so the Indian mothers 
line their cradles with moss. The baby’s cradle is hung from 
the branch of a tree while mother is working outside. Why 
does she take the cradle with her? What would the baby 
like about being hung from the branch of a tree? When 
she is inside the cradle is hung from the poles of the tepee 
near the hole in the roof. It doesn’t seem very safe to hang 
a baby so high from the ground, does it? What might hap- 
pen? The Indian mothers have thought of that, and have 
made their cradles with a strong half hoop fastened to the 
back board at the top of the sack. This hoop sticks out in 
front of the baby’s arms. If he should fall, the hoop would 
hit the ground and not the baby’s arms or head. Does your 
baby brother or sister ever cry? Do you ever just let him 
cry? Why do you do that? Little Indian babies are taught 
not to cry, because the crying might attract wild animals 
or enemy Indians. But it is hard for a baby to be good all 
the time and never cry, isn’t it? What do you do to amuse 
your baby brother or sister? Do you ever hang things on 
his crib or carriage? What are they? The little Indian baby 
has things to play with too. They are hung from his cradle 
bow, but his rattles are strings of carved bone and the hoofs 
of deer. When he is being put to sleep, or if he wakens too 
early in the morning his mother might sing him lullabies 
like these: 

Hush little baby do not cry; 
You’ll be a big boy by and by. 
You shall have a bow 

And a hatchet too. 

You shall ride in the water 

In your own canoe. 


Sleep, sleep, my boy, the Chippewas 

Are far away—are far away. 

Sleep, sleep, my boy; prepare to meet 
The foe by day—the foe by day! 

The cowards will not dare to fight 

Till morning break—till morning break. 
Sleep, sleep, my child, while still ’tis night. 
Then bravely wake—then bravely wake! 

II. The homes of Indians: Have you ever tried making a 
play house out of poles with the bottoms spread in a circle 
and the tops tied together? What did you use to cover your 
poles, old carpets? branches? That is something like the way 
the Indian makes his home, but he doesn’t use branches to 
cover the poles. Why are branches not very good? Could 
you think of anything better? The Indian uses deer skin 
and stretches it very tight over the poles. Did the rain ever 
come through the old carpet? Where? When the skin is 
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stretched tight the rain can’t gather in hollows and come 
through, and skin is better than old carpet for keeping rain 
out, in any case. Inside our homes we have beds, tables, 
and chairs. The Indian does not bother with some of these. 
Which do you think you could do without? But it isn’t a 
good idea to sleep on the ground. Why not? So the Indian 
makes his bed out of piles of deer skin. In the winter when 
the weather is cold, fires are made inside the tepee, and 
then the smoke goes out through the hole in the top. 

III]. The Work, Play and Training of Indian Children: 
Indian children did not go to school until white people came 
to live among them, but they were taught a great many 
things that they would need to know when they were grown 
men and women. Indians have to hunt to get their meat. 
What, then, would Indian boys have to be taught? All little 
Indian boys have bows and arrows. At first when they get 
them, the little boys shoot and shoot but hit nothing that 
they are aiming at, because they cannot shoot very straight. 
Sometimes they hit things that they are not aiming at, so 
in case they should hurt someone their first arrows are made 
very dull, and of light reed. 

After an Indian has shot a deer, the work of the Indian 
woman begins. After the skin has been dried in the sun, she 
scrapes all the meat and hair from it with sharp stone scrap- 
ers, then rubs the skin till it is soft. It is ready after that 
to be made into suits for the children, and dresses for 
themselves. The little girls must be taught how to look after 
the skins and so as soon as they can hold the sharp stone 
scrapers, they are set to work, but then they think it is fun 
to do what mother does. 

Of course, the boys must learn to be brave warriors too, 
so in the early morning father or grandfather makes a 
great war-whoop outside the tepee, as though he were an 
enemy Indian, and the little Indian boy is trained to jump 
up wide awake and seize his bow and arrows, so that the 
enemy may not kill him. At first when grandfather makes 
the war-whoop the little Indian boy may not hear him at 
all, but go right on sleeping. Then grandfather comes in, 
pulls him out of bed, and laughs at him, and tells him that 
if it had been a real enemy he would have been caught, but 
after a little while the Indian boy is wide awake the minute 
he hears the whoop. The boys practice how to be brave 
warriors, too, by playing a game of war on hornets and 
bees. Some one finds a hornets’ or bees’ nest; then all the 
Indian boys make ready for the hornet war. Have you ever 
been frightened by a false face on Hallowe’en? When In- 
dians go to war, they paint their faces with big circles and 
lines to frighten their enemies, just as the terrible false face 
frightened you. When the Indian boys are getting ready for 
the hornet war, they paint their faces too. Then they all 
shout “I kill foe! Woo! Woo! Hay-ay!” and shoot at the 
nest with arrows, and hit at the hornets with branches of 
leaves. When the nest has been shot to pieces, the boys all 
rush to the river and jump in. Can you think why? But 
they must not cry out if hornets sting them. If they do, 
they cannot join in the scalp dance when they reach home. 


Does your mother let any of you have a party? When? 
Little Indian girls have parties too. They must first get ready 
for the party. They haven’t brushes to make their hair look 
pretty, so what do you suppose they use? A porcupine’s 
tail! The porcupine has quills in his fur, that are something 
like the bristles of a brush, and when a little girl’s hair is 
brushed with this rough tail, it lies quite smooth, but to 
make her hair look blacker and smoother still, mother In- 
dian brushes bear oil into it. Then she fastens a band around 
her hair. What is your, party dress like? The little Indian 
girl’s party dress is made of deer skin decorated with red 
porcupine quills. She wears bone beads in her ears and a 
necklace of deer teeth around her neck. She isn’t quite 
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ready for her party yet. She must take along some little 
gift of berry cakes or nut bread. What games do you play 
at your parties? Little Indian girls play Follow the Leader. 
Do you know how to play that? What do you have to eat 
at your parties? Little Indians have bear meat, berry cakes, 
berries and nut bread. : 

When father takes you for a ride, what do you go in? 
Indian children go for rides too, on what they call a travois. 
The travois is made of two sticks. These sticks are tied to- 
gether at one end. Across these two sticks other sticks are 
laid to form a seat. Then the seat is covered with skin. The 
whole travois is tied to a dog, the little Indian climbs onto 
the seat and away they go. This style of riding has some 
dangers for very little people. The dogs sometimes get thirsty 
and will swim into a stream, travois, little Indian and all, to 
get a drink. In the winter the Indian children go riding on 
home made sleds. Perhaps you have seen home made sleds, 
too. How are they made? Have you ever seen a toboggan 
made of a cheese box? The runners of an Indian sleigh 
are made of buffalo ribs. The runners of your sleighs are 
flat on the ground, but buffalo ribs are not flat. Do you 
know where your own ribs are? Can you make a mark 
on the blackboard that would show the shape of your ribs? 
On top of these curving ribs a seat is fastened. It sounds 
as though this rock-a-bye sleigh might give you a tumble 
or two. Then sometimes father or mother gives the little 
Indian a ride in a boat. Father’s boat is often made out of 
a log. One side is shaved flat. Then the inside is hollowed 
out by being burned out and dug out with stone tools. 
Mother’s boat is like a tub, and is called a bull-boat. The tub 
is made of willow sticks, with a buffalo skin around the 
outside of it all. Of course when Indians go to war, they 
go in great birch bark canoes. 

How many of you have a dog? What games do you play 
with him? What other pets have you? The Indian children 
have pets too. They tame little wild animals for pets—some- 
times bears, sometimes raccoons. 

When you come to school, you are told stories, or you 
read them out of a book. Little Indian children know stories 
too, although they do not read or go to school. You can 
probably think of how they learn their stories. Almost every 
evening the little Indian boy is told a story, and then he 
must tell the story on the following evening. So you see, he 
knows his stories very well. 

You will be interested in knowing too of what Indian 
boys and girls eat, and how their food is cooked. Indians eat 
a great deal of meat. When the meat is fresh, it is cooked 
in big skin buckets. The buckets are filled with water to 
cover the meat, but the buckets are not put over the fire. 
Instead the Indian women heat stones in the fire very hot 
and then throw them into the water in the bucket. What 
would happen to the cold water when the hot stones are 
thrown in? What would happen to the meat if the water 
is very hot? The stones are reheated many times. If the 
meat is to be cooked in the winter time, the Indian women 
dry it in the summer time first. They cut it into strips and 
hang it on a rack over a fire. The fire dries and smokes 
the meat. Then in the winter time it is boiled. The Indians 
catch fish too which they cook on a little rack over an 
open fire. They have to turn the fish often to keep them 
from burning. The Indians are very fond of berries and 
make cakes of crushed berries (wild cherry stones and all) 
mixed with crushed dried meat. In some places they find 
roots which they dig and bake. When your mother bakes 
potatoes where does she put them? But Indian women have 
no oven. This is what they do. After they have dug a hole, 
they build a fire in the hole. Then they take out the ashes, 
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but the hole is still very hot. Now they put birch bark in 
the hole, the roots on the birch bark and then a fire over 
the hole again. That is the way the potatoes are baked. 
Roots are put away in deer skin bags for the winter too. 


Some Seatwork Exercises Based on These Oral Talks 


GRADE I Silent Reading 
(1) Father goes riding 
In a big log canoe, 
Father a riding; 
He catches fish too. 
(2) Mother goes riding 
In a little bull-boat. 
Mother goes riding; 
She can paddle and float. 
(3) Foes come riding 
In a birch-bark canoe. 
Foes come riding; 
Their war-cry is “Woo!” 
(4) Baby goes riding 
In his cradle sack. 
Baby goes aang 
On somebody’s back. 

The Exercise: Some Things To Do. (1) Draw the picture 
of the boat that father rides in. Show what he does in his 
boat. Put “1” above your picture. Write “father” beside 1. 
(2) Make the picture of a little bull-boat. Make it round 
like a tub. Put “2” above your picture. Who rides in this 
boat? Write her name beside ‘2’. (3) Who are these? 

In birch canoes they travel fast, 
Hide till their canoes go past. 

(4) Make a picture of what baby rides in. Who can put 
another word instead of ‘‘somebody’? N.B. The words in 
blackface type might need explanation. 


II. Silent Reading: (Grades II and III if they have heard 
the talks on Indian life.) “It was time for the summer to 
grow old. It was time for the grass to grow gray. The trees 
would wear bright dresses. The leaves would fall in the for- 
est. The buds would sleep until spring. Eagle heard a noise 
up in the sky. He saw the wild geese flying south. The sum- 
mer would soon be asleep.” The Exercise: (1) What time 
of year is this? (2) Draw the picture that the story makes 
you see. (3) What time of year is coming? (4) Where will 
the Indians build their fires then? in the wood? in the snow? 
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in the tepee? (5) Draw a picture of the tepee showing where 
the’ smoke will come out. 

III. Silent Reading and Dramatization: (Grades II and 
Ill, if they have heard the Indian talks.) (1) Play you are 
grandfather Indian. You are wakening the little Indian boy. 
Jump up and down and shout, ‘‘Woo, Woo! Hay-ay!” (2) 
Play you are mother cooking the meat for dinner. Use the 
pail for the skin bucket. Get some stones. Throw the stones 
into the pail to cook the meat. Say, ‘‘Now the meat is 
cooked.” (3) Play you are a little Indian girl. You brush 
your hair before you go to your party. You are to take 
some berry cakes to your party. Use some chalk for the 
berry cakes. Say, “Now I am ready to go.” (4) Play that 
you are a little boy out hunting. You are walking through 
the woods. Look this way and that way. Play that you see a 
rabbit. Say, ‘“There’s a rabbit. I’ll shoot him.” Pretend to 
shoot the rabbit with your bow and arrow. (5) Play that 
you are the mother rocking the baby’s cradle. The cradle 
is hanging from the tree. Pretend to give the cradle a push 
with your hand. Say, “Hush little baby do not ery.” (I 
would suggest that you allow time for all to read the en- 
tire exercise. Then assign a particular dramatization to each 
pupil and allow time for preparation again. Do you find 
the ten minutes just before four o’clock a good time for 
dramatizations? Do you allow the whole school to look on?) 

Silent Reading and Drawing. (Grades II and III and 
any of the Grade I’s who are capable.) Draw pictures of: 
(1) Indian boys making war on hornets. (2) Indian girls 
playing Follow the Leader. (3) An Indian father fishing 
from his dug out. (4) An Indian boy riding on his travois. 
(5) An Indian boy shooting with his bow and arrow. (6) 
An Indian tepee. 

GRADE II Reading, with Seat Work. 

I. Matilda Jane. (a) Preparation for the first oral lesson. 
Read Silently. This little poem is like a riddle. The question 
is: “Who is Matilda Jane?” How do you know? (b) The 
oral lesson can centre around this question and its com- 
panion, “How do you know?” Then relate the little poem 
to the a own experience: How many of the girls have 
dolls of their own? What do you play with your doll? What 
else do you like about your doll? Somebody loves Matilda 
Jane too, but this is a strange little poem, it tells you all 
about the things Matilda Jane can’t do, (You would think 
she was stupid, wouldn’t you?) and it tells nothing about 
what makes the little girl love her. I have put on the black- 
board here an exercise for the boys to do and something 
for the girls to do. This is for the boys: (on blackboard) 
Dolls are stupid. They cannot ..... fk MM See The boys 
are to make as long a list as they can. The poem will help 
them with their list. Find in the poem one thing that dolls 
cannot do. That will go here, first place in your list. Now 
you are ready to go on. This is for the girls: I like Dolls 
WOOWNGNG casi: 5h Se crt cal Now the girls will have to 
remember all the things they like to do with dolls. You told 
me they were pretty, so that can go in your first place. Who 
can make the longer list, the girls or the boys? Oral Reading: 
(1) Word drill with words in as meaningful context as pos- 
sible. Who can answer this question? (Write on blackboard) 
Why is it useless to show Matilda Jane pictures? I am go- 
ing to put another word in place of “useless’—vain: Who 
knows the word? What does the question ask now? What 
answer could you give? I am going to ask you a riddle. Why 
is a raven like a writing desk? Can you answer that riddle? 
It’s a foolish one from “Alice in Wonderland” that hasn’t 
an answer. (on blackboard) Can you ask a riddle? 
Some dolls say “Mama” and “Papa”, but Matilda Jane 
could say nothing, so you could not have a (blackboard) 
conversation with her. What is that word? You could not 
have a conversation because Matilda Jane was (on black- 
board) dumb. What does that word mean? Say it. (Then 
rapid drill on pronunciation only of words in blackface type) 
(2) Teacher’s reading to set standard of reading and help 
the pupils interpret. Who can find the stanza that tells 
about Matilda Jane being blind? I shall read that stanza 
to you. I have studied it to be able to read it to you well. 
It seemed to me that there were some words more important 
than others. I thought “never” was important in the first 
sentence, as well as “look” and “any”. Then I read it this 
WOREES stdanaddcccl Can you tell from my reading what one 
other word I thought very important in the second half of 
the stanza? (Teacher reads.) (3) Choice of and time for 
Preparation for pupils’ reading. There are three stanzas 
left to read. One tells about Matilda being deaf. Show me 
that one. One tells about Matilda being dumb. Show me that. 
One tells about a little girl who loves Matilda Jane. Which 
is that? Choose which one of the three you would like to 
read. One must be read quite differently from the other 
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two. Which one is that? Why? Practice reading your choices 
to yourselves, thinking which are the important words, like 
blind in “You must be blind, Matilda Jane.” (4) Pupils’ 
oral readings follow. 

A Blackboard Silent Reading Lesson. A Fairy’s House. 
Did you ever build a real fairy’s house? Find a little hollow 
place on a mossy bank. There should be some flowers or 
the branch of a bush bending over it. Smooth the floor of 
the hollow. Put some rose petals in the hollow. Make a 
little ring of pebbles around the rose petals. This is the 
wall. Make a path to the doorway. You may need to cut 
the grass to make a path or perhaps you could find some 
sand. Then hang a little brass ring or a pretty bead near 
the door. This will tell the fairy that you made the house 
for her. When the moon shines at night and you look out 
of the window, you can think, “Has the fairy come? Is 
she in the house? Does she think of me?” Something To Do 
in School. Draw and color a picture of the fairy’s home. 
Be sure that you remember everything. Read and re-read 
your story to be sure. Something To Do At Recess or at 
Home. Make your fairy house. 

GRADE Ill Oral Reading 

It is useless to attempt to read anything aloud that hasn’t 
been completely studied and understood. No one would at- 
tempt to play a piano selection to others that had not been 
studied and practised; no one would attempt to act on the 
stage without study and practice of his part. In the case of 
oral reading no memorizing is required but it is only when 
you have had much experience as a reader and when you are 
particularly quick at picking up the thread of what you 
read that it is possible to read aloud to others at sight. I 
am going to suggest, then, one scheme of preliminary study 
before taking up the actual oral reading of ‘The Pedlar’s 
Caravan’’. Introduction: (Using the pupils’ own experience 
as a basis of appreciation.) Have you ever thought what 
you would like to be when you grow up? Have you ever 
thought you would like to be a street car conductor? What 
did you like about that? Did you ever think you would 
like to be a storekeeper?—or a railway engineer? Why? 
Parallel Study: I am going to read to you about a little 
boy in India who wasn’t well and couldn’t go out to play 
as other boys, so he would sit at his window all day long 
and watch the passers-by. As the watchman would go by, 
Amal, the little boy would think to himself, how wonderful 
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it would be, to be a watchman and strike the time of day 
on a gong, “Dong! Dong! Dong!’ Then the postman would 
pass and Amal would prtend to himself that he was a post- 
man, giving out letters at every door. Then would come 
a flower girl selling flowers. Would you like to be a flower 
girl? Why? And so Amal would think of all the things he 
would like to be just as you do. 

In India the dairymen go about from door to door selling 
curds. (That is something like our Dutch cheese, I think.) 
Do you think there would be any fun about being a dairy- 
man? This is the talk that Amal had with the dairyman: 
Dairyman (calling) Curds, curds, good nice curds. Amal: 
Curdseller, I say, Curdseller. Dairyman: Why do you call 
me? Will you buy some curds? Amal: How can I buy? I 
have no money. Dairyman: What a boy! Why call out then? 
Ugh! What a waste of time. Amal: I would go with you, 
if I could. Dairyman: With me? Amal: Yes. Say, Dairyman, 
where do you come from? Dairyman: From our village. 
Amal: Your village? Is it very far? Dairyman: Our village 
lies on the river Shamli at the foot of the Panch-mura hills. 
Amal: Panch-mura hills! Shamli river! I wonder. I may 
have seen your village. I can’t think when though. Dairy- 
man: Have you seen it? Been to the foot of those hills? 
Amal: Never, but I seem to remember having seen it. Your 
village is under some very old big trees, just by the side 
of the red road—isn’t that so? Dairyman: That’s right, 
child. Amal: And on the slope of the hill cattle graze. 
Dairyman: How wonderful! Aren’t there cattle grazing in 
our village! Indeed there are! Amal: The first day the doc- 
tor lets me go out, you are going to take me to your village. 
Dairyman: I will, my child, with pleasure. Amal: And you’ll 
teach me to cry curds and shoulder the yoke like you and 
walk the long, long road? Dairyman: Dear, dear, did you 
ever? Why should you sell curds? No, you will read big 
books and be learned. Amal: No, I never want to be learned 
—I’ll be like you and take my curds from the village by 
the red road near the banyan tree, and I will hawk it from 
cottage to cottage. Oh, how do you cry—‘“Curds, curds, nice 
good curds!’ Teach me the tune, will you? Dairyman: Dear, 
dear, teach you the tune; what an idea! Amal: Please do. 
I love to hear it. I can’t tell you how queer I feel when I 
hear you cry out from the bend of that road, through the 
line of those trees! Do you know I feel like that when I 
hear the shrill cry of kites from almost the end of the 
sky? Dairyman: Dear child, will you have some curds? 
Yes, do. Amal: But I have no money. Dairyman: No, no, no. 
Don’t talk of money! You’ll make me so happy if you have 
a little curds from me. Amal: Say, have I kept you too long? 
Dairyman: Not a bit: it has been no loss to me.at all; you 
have taught me how to be happy selling curds. (Exit). Amal: 
(intoning) Curds, curds, good nice curds—from the dairy 
village—from the country of the Panch-mura hills by the 
Shamli bank. Curds, good curds; in the early morning the 
women make the cows stand in a row under the trees and 
milk them, and in the evening they turn the milk into 
curds. Curds, good curds. Question: Why did Amal want to 
go with the curdseller and be a dairyman too? Specific In- 
troduction to The Pedlar’s Caravan. (including vocabulary). 
Do you know of any people in this country who go about 
from house to house selling their wares? Do you know what 
they are called? (word on blackboard) Do they sing a tune 
as they go about? I don’t know that pedlars go through the 
country much now, because country people can so easily 
get into town to buy what they need, but they used to go 
to the farm houses. They didn’t go on foot then. Why not? 
So he had a wagon that was called a. caravan. (on black- 
board) If you were a pedlar going to sell things to farming 
people what would you put in your caravan to sell? (You 
could introduce delf here.) Turn to the picture on Page 
133. That is a caravan. You will notice that it has a chim- 
ney. Can you think why? Why has it windows? Do you 
think you would like to be a pedlar with a caravan? Silent 
Reading and Preparation for Oral Reading (Seat Work) 
(1) Read the whole story. (2) Make a square and put inside 
it all the things that are pleasant about being a pedlar with 
a caravan. These are the things to think hard about when 
you come to read aloud, because that is what the poem 
wants most of all to say. (3) Has this pedlar any way like 
the curdseller of letting people know that he has things to 
sell? (4) Captain Cook was a great sailor who saw a lot 
of the world by going about in his boat. (5) Select or pick 
out the stanza you would best like to read and practise 
reading to yourself. 

GRADE V Hygiene 

Menu planning as a review of foods. The Alberta Public 
Health Bulletin of July, 1982, gives an outline of “Low Cost 
Meals for one week for a family of Five.” The outline 
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might be made the basis for review of the various kinds 
of food necessary for health, and would, perhaps, give some 
useful “economy diet’ hints at the same time. 
Monday 
Breakfast Dinner Supper 
2 cups whole wheat 2 lbs. of beef (Irish 4 lb. macaroni 
(cooked well) stew) with car- 2 tbsp. grated cheese 


1 qt. milk rots, onions and 4 can tomatoes 
8 slices brown potatoes. 8 slices bread 
bread toast 6 slices bread 4 lb. butter 
1/8 pound butter 2/3 cup rice 1 qt. milk 
1 tbsp. sugar 4 Ib. raisins raw apples 
2 tbsp. sugar 8 oatmeal cookies 
1 qt. milk tea for adults 
Tuesday 
24 cups rolled 4 lb. baked beans 8 lbs. scalloped 
oatmeal 4 lb. salt pork potatoes 
4 can tomato juice creamed cabbage 1 qt. milk 
1 qt. milk 6 slices bread 4 loaf bread 
8 slices bread 1qt. milk & lb. butter 
4 lb. butter Cottage pudding # lb. prunes 


with 4 lb. dates 2 tbsp. sugar 
liquid sauce 10 oatmeal cookies 
tea for adults 


1 tbsp. sugar 


Wednesday 
2 cups whole wheat 13 lbs. braised beef 3 can tomatoes 


1 qt. milk with carrots, on- 2/3 cup rice (seas- 
8 slices toast ions and 3 lbs. oning) 
4 lb. butter potatoes & lb. butter 
1 tbsp. sugar flour 1 qt. milk 
6 slices bread 2 lb. stewed prunes 
1 qt. milk 2 tbsp. sugar 
Bread pudding 8 slices bread 
tea for adults 
Thursday 
24 cups rolled oat- vegetable soup Shepherd’s pie 
meal 14 lbs. of beef for (Soup meat) 
4 can tomato juice stock, carrots, 2 lbs. potatoes 
1 qt. milk cabbage, potatoes ¥ lb. butter 
8 slices bread 8 slices bread = loaf bread 
4 lb. butter 3 cups milk 3 cups milk 


Suet pudding 
liquid sauce 


apple sauce 
12 oatmeal cookies 
tea for adults 


ltbsp. sugar 


Friday 
2 cups whole wheat Salmon loaf cabbage and carrot 
1 qt. milk (1 can) salad 
8 slices toast 1 egg and seasoning 1 egg and seasoning 
4 lb. butter 3 Ibs. scalloped for salad and 
1 tbsp. sugar potatoes flour 
3 cups milk baked. potatoes 


4 lb. butter 

1 qt. milk 

8 slices bread 

8 oatmeal cookies 
6 oz. of syrup 
tea for adults 


6 slices bread 
stewed prunes 
2 tbsp. sugar 


Saturday 
24 cups rolled oat- 4 lb. baked beans 3 lbs. scalloped 
meal 4 lb. salk pork potatoes, flour, 


4 can tomato juice creamed carrots seasoning 


1 qt. milk 6 slices bread & lb. butter 
8 slices bread 1 qt. milk 8 slices bread 
4 lb. butter Cottage pudding 4 eggs (custard 
1 tbsp. sugar with 4 lb. dates pudding) 
chopped 3 tbsp. sugar 
2 tbsp. sugar 1 qt. milk 
liquid sauce tea for adults 
Sunday 
2 cups whole wheat 13 lbs. minced beef 4 Ib. macaroni 
1 qt. milk and gravy 2 tbsp. grated 
8 slices toast mashed carrots, cheese 
4 lb. butter 2 lbs. potatoes 4 can tomatoes 
1 tbsp. sugar 8 slices bread 8 slices bread 
1 qt. milk 1 qt. milk 
2/3 cup rice ¢ lb. stewed prunes 
4 Ib. raisins 8 oatmeal cookies 


: flour tea for adults 
N.B. This represents a winter menu. During the summer 
months substitutes should be made of green vegetables and 
fruit from the garden or market. 

The bulletin adds: Divide your dollars into 5 parts: Milk 
and cheese, 334% ; vegetables and fruit, 21%; bread, cer- 
eal and flour, 16%; fats, sugar, spices, 17%; meat, fish, 
eggs, 13%. 

Some questions for discussion: (1) Does this diet give 
an adequate supply of minerals? (Consider first: (a) What 
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is the mineral most commonly lacking? (b) What are the 
foods that supply this and other minerals? (c) Are these 
foods present in sufficient quantity? (d) Why are not canned 
spinach, asparagus, brussel sprouts,. cauliflower, celery, head 
lettuce included in this diet?) (2) Does this diet give an 
adequate supply of vitamines? (What are the foods that 
give us the various necessary vitamines?) (3) What is re- 
garded as a proper amount of milk for a child? for an adult? 
Does this diet allow for this amount? (4) You will notice 
that the sugar allowance seems small. Is this reduced amount 
of cane sugar injurious or harmful to health? What is the 
objection to cane and beet sugars? Many infants’ diet slips 
call for honey. Would there be the same objection to honey 
as to cane and beet sugars? (5) What foods on the diet 
sheet represent the heating and strengthening foods? Which 
of the foods spoken of in your text as a natural laxative 
and a heating and strengthening food does not appear on 
this diet sheet? Where might it be substituted? What classes 
of people need a large amount of these foods? (6) What 
meat appears chiefly in this diet? What conclusion would 
you draw from this? (Why should that be the popular 
meat?) What meat substitutes are suggested? What is the 
value of meat and meat substitutes in a diet? (7) Your 
hygiene text speaks of the importance of pleasing the taste. 
Why should it be regarded as important? Does this menu 
meet the requirements in that respect? (8) Suggest changes 
that could be made in this diet during May if a family had 
a permanent garden. (Early Dutch Spinach that will broad- 
cast its seeds in the fall and grow to usable size early in 
May; asparagus; rhubarb.) June (lettuce, radishes, green 
peas, strawberries, if in a locality that will grow them, and 
probably most would if they were grown with knowledge). 
What summer potato dish could you substitute as more appe- 
tizing than scalloped or baked potatoes? July (Wild fruits, 
early vegetables, etc.) In what way does garden produce pro- 
mote regularity of bowel movement? 


GRADE VI Geography 

Argentine. Silent Reading Exercise in connection with the 
study of Argentine. A. The province of Buenos Ayres is 
one great featureless, treeless, dead-flat plain, which con- 
tains neither a pebble in the soil nor a single spring of 
water. Water is found everywhere at a level of six or seven 
feet, and this great level extends for a thousand miles. 
Where its undoubted fascination comes in is hard to say, 
yet I defy anyone not to feel it or respond to it. It is 
probably due to a sense of great space, and to a feeling of 
immense freedom. The only native tree is the ombu and that 
is very rare. Nature must have fashioned this tree with her 
tongue in her cheek, for the wood is mere pith, and a 
walking-stick can be driven right into the tree. Not only 
is the tree useless as timber, but it is equally valueless as 
fuel, for the pith rots before it can be dried. The leaves 
are poisonous, and in spite of its being mere pith, it is 
one of the slowest growing trees known, so that, take it 
all round, the solitary native tree of Buenos Ayres is about 
the most useless product that could be imagined. The ombu 
is a handsome tree to the eye, however, and has the one 
merit of being a splendid shade tree. Lately,.however, pop- 
lars, willows and eucalyptus have been lavishly planted 
round the estancia or ranch house, so any green or dusky 
patch of trees breaking the bare expanse of dun-coloured 
plain is an unfailing sign of human habitation. Exercise. 
(1) In how many ways might this be a description of Al- 
berta? Make a list. (2) In what ways does this description 
differ from a description of Alberta? (3) Have you ever 
heard people say that they can see nothing beautiful about 
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Alberta? Do you find anything beautiful in this province? 
What? Is it at all the same as the selection’s explanation 
of the fascination of Buenos Ayres? : 

What, then, do people do for fuel in this part of the 
Argentine? Has it coal as has Alberta? Read the following 
paragraph. B. In an absolutely treeless land, without any 
coal seams, fuel is one of the greatest difficulties of country 
life. At one time in the city of Buenos Ayres, all the coal 
came from England, and cost, delivered, 25 dollars a ton. 
Its cost in the country, hauled for perhaps ten miles over 
the prairie, would be prohibitive, and there was no wood 
to be had. For this reason on every estancia there were 
some ten acres planted with peach trees. It seems horribly 
wasteful to cut down peach trees for fuel, but they grow 
very rapidly, burn admirably, and while they are standing 
the owner gets an unlimited ‘supply of peaches for pickling 
and preserving. Exercise: (1) So you have found one re- 
spect in which Alberta is ahead of the Argentine. What is 
that? (2) And one respect in which the Argentine beats 
Alberta. What is that? (3) Why can the Argentine grow 
peaches when Alberta cannot? 

Here is a difficulty that lack of wood causes that per- 
haps you haven’t thought of. C. A railway engineer in the 
Argentine Republic is confronted by very great difficulties. 
In the first place in a treeless country there is obviously 
no wood for sleepers. A thousand miles up the giant Parana 
there are vast tracts of forest, but either the wood is un- 
suited for railway-sleepers, or the means of transport are 
lacking, so the engineer is forced to use iron pot-sleepers 
for supporting his rails. Theses again require abundant 
ballast in a country devoid of stone and with a soil innocent 
of the smallest pebble. The engineer can only use burnt 
clay to ballast his road, and as a result the dust on an 
Argentine railway defies description. An approaching train 
announces its coming by a vast pillar of dust appearing in 
the distance. This pillar of dust seems almost to reach the 
sky. Exercise: (1) What is the difficulty for a railway en- 
gineer in a treeless country? (2) How is that difficulty met? 
(3) Is it a successful method? ; ; 

D. “All my experiences (Lord Frederick Hamilton’s), 
however, are over thirty years old. I believe that now, within 
a radius of fifty miles of Buenos Ayres, most of the prairie 
land has been broken up and ploughed. Growing wheat 
now covers the vast khaki-coloured plains I recollect dotted 
with roving herds of cattle. The picturesque and half sav- 
age Gaucho, who lived entirely on meat, and would have 
scorned to have walked even a hundred yards on foot, has 
been replaced by the Italian agricultural laborer, who lives 
on polenta and macaroni, and will cheerfully trudge any 
distance to his work. The great solitudes have gone, for with 
tillage there must be roads now, and villages, and together 
with the solitudes the wonderful teeming bird-life must have 
vanished too. I prefer to recollect the country I knew, a 
place of unending spaces and glorious sunshine( with air 
almost as intoxicating as wine, where innumberable spurred 
plovers screamed raucously all day long, where the little 
ground-owls blinked unceasingly at the edge of their bur- 
rows; where bronze-green ibises flashed through the sun- 
light, and rose-coloured spoonbills trailed in pink streaks 
across the blue sky, as they flew in single file from one 
laguna to another. That marvellous bird-life was worth 
travelling many miles to see; wheat fields can be seen any- 
where.” Exercise: (1) In what respect is the history of 
Agriculture in Alberta and in the Argentine alike? (2) Has 
the change been for the better in the Argentine in Lord 
Frederick Hamilton’s opinion? Why not? (3) Has the change 
been for the better in Alberta? What are your reasons for 
thinking so? (4) Can you find a paragraph in your geog- 
raphy in the section on the Argentine that describes the 
change in prairie life? (5) These paragraphs point to addi- 
tional similarities between the Argentine and Alberta. Add 
them to your earlier list. (6) Were you in any way sur- 
prised by what you read in this account of Argentine life? 
(This material is too long for duplicating, but if your 
Grade VI is small, you could arrange that the magazine 
itself might be used in rotation for geography seat work. 
If the class is large the material would probably have to be 
used by the teacher as supplementary to the text and de- 
scribed orally.) 

GRADE VII Geography Project. 

Review. Here is a project to fix the map of Europe in 
the minds of Grade VII students, a project that should lend 
interest to review. Have the pupils gather enough three ply 
veneer to cover the area of the school map of Europe. Using 
carbon paper, trace carefully the outline of each country on 
a piece of veneer. Procure a fret-saw with several blades, 
and have some of the boys cut out the shapes of the differ- 


ent European states. Assign each student, or group of stu- 
dents, the study of the surface features of some particular 
state. Have them outline their state on a piece of paper, 
using the veneer outline as a pattern, and on this paper 
plot out the main surface features. When the pupils have 
a thorough knowledge of the surface features have these 
reproduced in elevation on their veneer pattern by using 
the following formula: Equal quantities of salt and flour 
moistened by water and coloured any desired colour by 
ordinary water colours. Mix the material to a consistency 
that will be workable with the fingers. Use a knife to mark 
the rivers. Mark the cities with red paint. On account of 
its size, Russia presents a difficulty, but, of course, the 
Ukraine may be taken as a separate unit and also White 
Russia. The remainder of Russia may be divided up as the 
teacher sees fit. Special care must be taken to make proper 
allowance of space for the border rivers, such as the Dan- 
ube. When the countries are completed the map may be 
fitted together as a jigsaw puzzle and the pupils will be- 
come familiar with it in this way. Some trimming may be 
necessary to make the pieces fit well, but not if they have 
been very carefully traced. Care should be taken also to 
pay some regard to the relative heights of the mountain 
ranges. If a sheet of veneer large enough for the complete 
map is obtainable it is better than smaller pieces, but the 
above method is recommended in these hard times as the 
most economical way of handling the project. To start the 
project the teacher might choose one small country, say 
Portugal, and complete herself the whole operation in class. 
It has been found that the children are very interested in 
the work and will complete it during their leisure time or 
at recesses. N.B. The regular lumber yard veneer is too 
heavy for the average fret-saw. Thinner veneer may be got 
from local grocers and hardware merchants, whose goods 
often arrive in boxes made of such material. The children 
themselves will know of the whereabouts of some of this 
material. 

GRADE VIII Paragraph for Clausal Analysis. 

Review. The paragraph is taken from “New Lands” by 
William Beebe in The Atlantic Monthly. The sentence struc- 
ture has been altered only sufficiently to make the exercise 
sufficiently simple. The paragraph is descriptive of the sea 
life in a little bay in the West Indies. The two previous 
paragraphs describe the little silversides feeding, and then 
— leaping out of the water in fear of pursuing larger 

ish. 

“By the increasing crescent waves here and there in 
the bay we know that the big fish are on the move and are 
hungry. At each spasm of silvery motes the gulls dash down 
and splatter among them. Often the birds are just too late 
and the silversides dive. They reappear at one side or the 
other as they are hard pressed by submarine foes. Without 
warning, a meteor falls near the boat, sending up a cloud 
of spray, and from the half-submerged amorphous mass 
there emerges a pelican, rocking in its own wake and strain- 
ing gallons of water out of its distended pouch. Finally it 
flings up its head and, with contortions innumberable, swal- 
lows its catch. Now and then a flicker of light shows where 
a silverside is escaping in the overflow. The gulls know of 
these occasional holes in the net, and not infrequently I 
see a gull perched on the top of the pelican’s head eagerly 
waiting for a fishy crumb. Whether the pelican does not 
mind this balancing feat, or whether a pouchful of water and 
fish requires all his attention, I could not determine. Cer- 
tainly it is that a trio of brown pelicans can do infinitely 
more execution than a whole flock of hovering gulls.” 
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